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FOREWORD 



Not many ministers have the courage or perspective to preach 
effectively and authentically about race. Fred West has the 
courage not only to preach about race, in a pulpit in a Southern 
town, but also to publish the sermons, so that the record is there 
for all to see. He has theological perspective to remind him, and 
his readers, that it is not the business of the pulpit to speak 
primarily about racial problems themselves, but to illuminate all 
human relations, including racial ones, by preaching the gospel. 

Fred West knows that preaching alone is not adequate for the 
attack on racism, just as he knows that one cannot win a tennis 
match by "talking a good game." He gives helpful suggestions 
about the broader strategies available to the church and to 
Christians as they face one of the paramount issues of the con- 
temporary world. His emphasis on the interdependence of pulpit 
and pew in preaching reveals a pastoral insight that is sensitive 
and humble. Laymen will derive as much benefit from this book 
as clergymen do. The latter will be especially interested in the 
actual sermons on race that comprise the second half of the 
volume. 

In short, Dr. West is not a one-track crusader intent on using 
the Christian gospel for some purpose other than its own. He 
believes in man's humanity to man because he first accepts 
God's creation and care for all men. The viewpoints on race 
will doubtless be regarded in some circles as controversial or 



wrong. Only a most unheeding reader could denounce them as 
un-Christian. They are rooted in teachings as old as the Chris- 
tian faith, and related to world-wide developments as new as 
the morning headlines. 

Liston Pope 
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PREFACE 



The author of this book is a Southerner, but he is also a per- 
son who tries, though inadequately, to be a Christian. Being a 
pastor in the South, he has had to face seriously the question of 
what he could say or ought to say publicly about the race prob- 
lem which haunts all of u$, whether we live in the North or the 
South. 

This book deals frankly with preaching on race. 

However, it does not assume that just any kind of preaching 
is needed or Christian. The questions of who is to preach, why, 
where, when, how, and what to preach are as important as to 
decide whether to face the problem at all. The basic issue is the 
Christian purpose, spirit, and strategy of sermons which are vital 
for all ministers and laymen. 

The purpose of this book is to share a few personal convic- 
tions about some key needs, obstacles, and resources for preach- 
ing about race, and to share some limited sermon efforts. Most 
of the messages have been preached in my own pulpit within a 
few blocks of the Capitol of a state which uses every legal and 
economic means and subtle pressure to postpone obeying the 
Supreme Court ruling of 1954 involving segregation in public 
school education. The other sermons have been shared in North 
Carolina at Shaw University, North Carolina College at 
Durham, Meredith College, and Atlantic Christian College. 
This involves both pastoral preaching below the Bible belt in 
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the South and guest preaching at nearby white and Negro 
institutions of higher education. So far, I've had all the freedom 
for this preaching for which I would yearn in New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, or Dallas. 

I shall use the term "race" loosely. It cannot be defined ade- 
quately. Although churchmen and scientists may not like the 
vague word and its inaccurate popular usage, it is a part of our 
living language. We cannot eliminate racial tensions by trying 
to eliminate the word "race" which is now taboo among many 
scientists, research scholars and exacting Christians. However, 
the term "common stock" would be more accurate involving 
the three primary groups of people known as Caucasoid, Mon- 
goloid, and Negroid and the fourth major common stock 
which shares the inherited physical traits of all three of these 
basic stocks. In general, their popular labels mean "white," 
"yellow," and "black" and more-or-less "brown-skinned" 
peoples. 

For the purpose of this book, I shall refer to "race" in its 
general popular senses implying skin color and physical heredity. 
Therefore, I shall often employ its mythological meaning. In any 
case, the real problem of "race" is actually that of "racism." 

Racism means the intolerant prejudices and uninformed atti- 
tudes of one group of people in response to other groups of 
people set apart by apparent different skin and cultural char- 
acteristics. Racism is not what nature has done to mankind, but 
what man's inhumanity toward his fellow man has created. 

R. FREDERICK WEST, PASTOR 
ST. PAUL'S CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
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PART ONE 



Pulpit 

and 

Pew Preaching 



A corrupt theory will never yield a correct and 
pure practice ... if Christianity was persecuted by its 
enemies, it was corrupted by its friends. 

ALEXANDER CAMPBELL 



CHAPTER I 



VISITING 

AND 
LOCAL PREACHING 



To many ears today "race" is 

an ugly word from the pulpit. No minister wants to be or sound 
ugly. But are not all preachers ordained and concerned to be 
ambassadors of Jesus Christ and his Church? And are not all 
called to proclaim the whole gospel for the whole of man in the 
whole of society to the whole Church? If so, the Church is 
bound by holy vows and Christian duties to preach about race. 

Christians cannot ignore the radical changes which are taking 
place all over the world. Even in America minority racial groups 
now have new ideas and new chances to improve their lot 
in revolutionary ways. The traditional dominance of majority 
groups is under fire and on the defensive. Sports, theaters, labor 
unions, schools, and the federal government are opening doors 
which churches can no longer afford to help keep shut to the 
rising "outsiders" of penalized minority racial stocks. Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, the noted Negro leader, observed some years ago that 
in America more progress has been made in race relations "dur- 
ing the past decade than in the previous hundreds of years of 
history." 

Preaching on race is urgent. It is now more crucial in the 
Christian witness of the Church to all mankind than in any 
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other period in history. Vastly more than the need for more 
Christian courage and faith is required to adjust to the erupting 
volcano of our new world-wide revolution in racial, political, 
economic, emotional, and religious life. Sit-ins, kneel-ins, wade- 
ins, Freedom Riders, and other forms of increasing protests 
against the injustices of segregation are vivid American symbols 
of this upheaval. They cannot be ignored by the press or public. 

Many churchmen have all the courage and faith they need; 
yet they do not preach about race. Even with an adequate un- 
derstanding of these complex world-wide trends we can still fail 
to preach realistically about race. 

Preaching on race is not easy. However, the one pressure 
which is rougher on the conscience of disturbed clergymen and 
laymen is to evade any frank and honest preaching about the 
subject. This is a matter of our supreme allegiance and personal 
encounter with God through Jesus Christ and his Church. Also 
it is a matter of whether we are willing enough to be realistic in 
our Christian witness to the age and world in which convinced 
and convincing churchmen live by the power and truth of the 
gospel. 

The rapid rise of "sit-down strikes" at lunch counters, begin- 
ning in early February, 1960, in Greensboro, North Carolina, 
and spreading throughout most Southern states, quickly 
awakened the concern of the public about the position of re- 
ligious leaders and churches in regard to white supremacy and 
its forms of discrimination in the South and other parts of the 
nation. Soon the public realized that this was primarily a student 
movement inspired by Christian faith and moral convictions. 
Mass arrests of participating students, both black and white, 
only multiplied the growth of the "passive nonresistance" move- 
ment. 1 Increasingly, ministers in both higher education and in 
local pastorates realized that a crucial moral and spiritual issue 
was at stake throughout society and church life. 

Laymen from all walks of life began to ask, "Why don't you 
preachers let the public know what you really believe?" "How 
can we laymen and businessmen take a stand while church 



first mass arrests of students were in Raleigh's Cameron Village on February 
11 and 12, 1960. 
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leaders are silent?" "If you really are against discrimination, why 
don't you let the public and your churches know it?" 

This led groups of ministers in one city after another to take 
their public stands in the light of their faith in God and Chris- 
tian hope for mankind. The first such public statement, re- 
sponding to the sit-down tensions as merely a symbol of many 
other crucial racial problems which should be met squarely, was 
made by 59 of us Raleigh ministers on March 2, 1960. Forty- 
six of the ministers who signed the statement were white; the 
other 13 were Negro. Some of these from both races were 
preaching professors; the others were local pastors. 

This joint statement was a forthright witness to both the 
public and the churches, declaring frankly, 

We as ministers cannot be silent about our convictions. . . . The 
issue of discriminatory service at lunch counters is only a symbol 
of the many problems which need to be faced openly and frankly. 
These problems deal with the rights, duties, and dignity of all free 
people in our republic. They are moral and spiritual as well as 
political and social issues. As Christian men, therefore, we must 
bear witness to the truth as we see it. 

, The spirit of confession reached the heart of the Christian 
issues involved: 

We confess that the problems of discrimination within our own 
churches have not been solved. . . . For us, this matter is not pri- 
marily one of social custom but one of allegiance to God's Word 
through Jesus Christ and his Church. It is not primarily a matter 
for legal consideration and technicality but for Christian faith, de- 
cision, and action. 

The most widely quoted part of the document was from the 
conclusion, as follows: 

We feel that Christ would refuse no man food if he were hungry; 
no child education if he wanted to learn; and no person fellowship 
if he sought to worship. We believe that Jesus would open the door 
to every man who knocked. 

Therefore, we call upon every person to seek divine strength 
and guidance in leading our churches and community to obey God 
rather than man. 2 



3 Scc last sermon for the full text. 
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This public statement resulted from many conferences and 
meetings between local pastors and preaching professors who 
were concerned to take such a stand. It was a mutual under- 
taking by both types of ministers from both races locally in- 
volved. 

Trying decisions were made by many. Some ministers prayed 
all night before finally signing the document. More than one 
claimed, "I must either sign this witness or leave the ministry 
and quit preaching." Perhaps the most trying decisions came 
from those who personally believed as the signers did, but re- 
luctantly refused to sign on some such grounds as: "It would 
split my congregation down the middle," "It would kill my 
building program at this time," or "It would limit the Christian 
witness that I am now free to make behind the scenes." 

Some younger ministers were warned by older pastors of large 
churches, as follows: "If you sign that unpopular statement, you 
will limit your professional career and chances of future ad- 
vancement to larger pastorates and more influential pulpits." 
One basic caution was typical among those who refused to sup- 
port publicly what they privately believed, "I must be the pas- 
tor to my entire flock, and I cannot afford to take a stand on 
any public controversial issues without being unfair to those 
among my membership who disagree with my own personal 
convictions." Some ministers predicted that Jack Crum, who 
chaired the drafting committee, would be sent to Siberia when 
Conference met again. (Actually, he was not sent to Siberia, 
but to a reactionary milltown in eastern Carolina. ) 

This task of facing the public is tougher for host pastors than 
for guest ministers. Especially is it easier and more convenient 
for professional seminary and college staff members to preach 
about race, unless they have regular pastorates of their own, 
than for local clergy. The typical audiences of guest preaching 
professors are more favorable, informed, and adjusted to ser- 
mons on race than are the congregations of the average pastor* 
His audiences are not as informed and friendly toward the most 
recent facts and insights from natural and social sciences and 
the humanities. Local congregations have less knowledge of 
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history and world-wide trends and movements. They have less 
contact with educated and choice cultural representatives of 
minority racial stocks. Their educational materials and teachers 
have not been as equipped and alerted to deal with racial prob- 
lems as they have with other social and personal issues. 

There are more young people in the typical academic audi- 
ence than in the average local church. Youth in American higher 
education, especially in liberal arts, tend to welcome social 
change and new movements more than older people who tend 
to control the educational and pulpit policies of regular congre- 
gations. Every four years brings a new college generation, 
whereas the average church generation lives and stays longer in 
one limited place and set of traditions. Local churches are more 
concerned to preserve the status quo of society than academic 
communities which are rarely so involved with the domination 
of local economic and vested interests. Trustees and financial 
supporters of academic life usually come from far and wide, but 
the main economic support of most churches comes from local 
business interests. Also colleges and universities have generations 
of traditions of academic and intellectual freedom behind them. 
But even tolerance of other religious denominations and groups 
is a relatively new experience for many grass-roots churches. 
Academic traditions are used to rapid changes and additions for 
new fields of learning in their curriculum and courses of study. 
However, the religious educational materials and interests of 
local churches tend to change slowly. 

Thus, in these and many other powerful ways the typical 
audiences of academic preachers are more prepared for sermons 
on race and social needs than are local congregations. I have 
had some experience in both roles, twelve years as a professor 
and eleven years as a local pastor. Yet more than ever I believe 
now that "hit-and-run sermons" have their needed places. We 
local preachers need the help and teamwork of more objective 
visiting ministers who can often do unique, fresh, and specialized 
preaching which we are not equipped to do. But some traveling 
parsons are reckless, withholding urgently needed Christian love 
and understanding from both pastors and laymen. When this 
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happens, their victims are left under the care and prayers of 
local churches. Such visiting preachers take too literally Jesus' 
injunction to "leave the dead to bury their own dead. 5 ' In many 
cases their victims survive and live, and the local churches must 
live or die with them. 

Some local pastors envy the freedom and abandon of traveling 
preachers. I recall the years when I had this regular freedom to 
preach to congregations which were not free to answer back. 
However, now when I return from visits to academic situations, 
I rejoice in the joy and advantages which local pastors have. We 
can see human lives change and grow in the struggle and ten- 
sions of daily living. Then we pity those who cannot observe 
firsthand and share the fruits of their own labors among people 
of all backgrounds, attitudes, and conditions. 

Thus, we should allow for these two different preaching pro- 
fessions. Both have responsibilities under a common mission to 
preach on race. Each type of preacher supplements the other's 
role in the pulpit, having no Christian reason to scorn or belittle 
the importance of one another's distinct task. They are Christian 
allies, not rivals. Therefore we need more conferences together 
for mutual understanding and teamwork to preach about race 
and to share the consequences. 

These different preaching roles were dramatized during a chat 
with two humble and prophetic friends who live in Durham, 
North Carolina. Each was teasing the other about the roles of 
preaching scholars and scholarly preachers. Let's share part of 
their give-and-take: 

Warren Carr, a Baptist pastor, remarked, "Say, Waldo, you 
guys living in the ivory tower of a seminary and great university 
have it soft. You professors should not be so rough on us local 
preachers about how we handle the race problems. It is easier 
and safer for you fellows to preach and teach on race than for 
us regular pastors ! You know why, don't you?" 

Smiling, Waldo Beach, a professor of Christian Ethics, re- 
plied, "I'll bite. Why, Warren?" 

With his contagious grin, the parson chuckled, "After all, you 
professors are prophets with tenure !" 
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Although there is an urgent need for all types of humble and 
intelligent preaching about race, we local ministers are aware of 
Warren Carr's point. And it is happier for us to share this in- 
sight with humor and good fun than with envy or self -righteous- 
ness. In either type of preaching situation, however, neither the 
guest nor the host preacher has any Christian reason or right to 
censor God's truth in any pulpit. God's word makes all men 
free by nature, faith, race, and grace. 

It is our divine task, whether we like it or not, to share the 
gospel fully in regard to the personal and social problems of life. 
This is one of our unique common roles as preachers, whether it 
is popular or not. With or without permanent tenure, no pulpit 
can now afford to ignore the power and sin of racism. 

Racism is increasing like a huge, runaway snowball crashing 
down mountains of prejudice, hatred, and potential violence. 
Thus the soothing advice we often get or give is unrealistic: 
"Why mention race relations in sermons now? At least wait un- 
til tempers cool down again. Everybody knows that this whole 
race problem is a long-run educational process. What the schools 
cannot do now, let the federal government handle; after all, 
wasn't it the Supreme Court not the Church which forced the 
public issue and brought racial tensions in America to a head? 
Let the leaders of the government and schools stew in their own 
juice a little longer. About all we can do now is to pray for them 
and to keep our churches free from politics." 

Surely there is a Christian answer to this caution ! Dedicated 
Christians must respond with conviction, courage, and devotion. 
What shall we say and how shall we say it? Friends warn and 
critics threaten, "To preach about race now only means un- 
necessary trouble for you and your congregation. To risk splitting 
up churches will merely stir up more hard feelings than good 
feelings between the races, as well as between your own church 
members." 

Our answer can be found only in understanding and sharing 
the true nature of the Church and Christ's gospel and by relating 
Christian preaching to both in terms of the real struggles of life. 
The simple, yet complex, truth is that the current racial prob- 
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lems and tensions within congregations and their communities 
challenge the entire role of the church. 

Sermons are merely one important test. Actually the nature 
and function of public worship, Christian fellowship, pastoral 
counseling, Christian education, the divine authority of the truth 
of the Bible, the power of the living Christ in our midst, the 
world-wide ecumenical movement, and Christian action and 
love to obey the will of God all are under the same judgment. 
Omit preaching on race today, and the Church cannot be fully 
the Church as the living body of Christ on earth in worship, 
faith, or common daily life. 

This is my belief. I am not afraid to preach about race. But I 
would be afraid not to so preach, teach, and counsel in my own 
local pastorate. And I would dare not preach about race in any 
other pulpit without first putting myself in the place of the host 
minister or chaplain and his congregation. The needs, condition, 
and trends of any particular congregation and its minister have 
their own uniqueness as well as universal problems and longings. 
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CHAPTER II 



WE ARE GOD'S, NOT GODS 



The primary task of preaching 

on race is not to preach on race as such. Such preaching should 
be a passion of the Church, but not any one preacher's or congre- 
gation's obsession. For Christians the struggle is deeper than the 
problems of race. 

This may sound strange. I hope it does for those who are 
obsessed with anxiety or ambitions about sermons. But only one 
assumption about the importance of preaching is more strange. 
That is to presume that our little provincial sermons can either 
solve or avoid the immense world-wide conflict to the satisfaction 
of either God or humanity. 

Since when did God start speaking to mankind in twenty- to 
thirty-minute doses? And exclusively through modern pulpits of 
either segregated or integrated pews? Or by one human being's 
monologues and monopoly of the pulpit or a congregation's 
desire to censor sermons to conform to its membership's own 
image and faith? And especially at the most conventional times 
and places for ministers and laymen determined entirely by 
human traditions and conveniences? 

Preaching on race should not be a pet personal hobby, peeve, 
or toy, but an unrestrained holy duty, privilege, and joy. Such 
sermons can inspire necessary Christian attitudes and action, but 
also they should relieve unnecessary burdens of fear, sin, sus- 
picion, hatred, ignorance, prejudice, superstition, and rebellion 
against God. Genuine Christian preaching on any subject should 
remind us all that we are God's, not gods. 
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Sermons on race are not anybody's and everybody's little red 
wagon, but sacred vehicles to share God's grace. They should be 
neither a pain in the neck nor in the head. But they should help 
probe and remove some painful thorns from human flesh and 
hearts. They should disturb the self-righteous who feel no pain 
and love their own thorns. Such preaching will reveal and heal, 
not obscure and infect human sores. Race relations are not 
something to growl about, but a high calling of God to make 
clear the Christian hope for a sin-shocked and confused world. 

The primary task of preaching about race problems is not to 
preach race, but the gospel. George Hedley rightly points out the 
objective of any sermon by declaring frankly: 

What the Church has to offer, that the men's and women's clubs 
do not, is the everlasting Gospel of our Lord. This is what the ser- 
mon must offer, regularly, avowedly, and without apology or cam- 
ouflage. 

Also he is correct when he says, 

It follows that the great truths of the Gospel must frequently 
and straightforwardly be set forth, and in their own right rather 
than as footnotes to a discussion of current affairs. 1 

However, to preach the whole gospel, the Church must preach 
about race, for the problems of racism are universal concerns of 
the gospel. The purpose of such sermons is to uplift the Chris- 
tian faith and way of life for all persons and their basic moral 
and spiritual struggles in the light and power of God's Word. 
This redemptive concern transcends all trends and activities 
which we may personally prefer to champion or curb. Such 
preaching seeks our ultimate response to what God wills. It clears 
our vision of God, ourselves, and our human neighbor. Sermons 
make real our kinship with every human-neighbor-in-society and 
of society-in-every-human-neighbor and of society-in-ourselves. 
Such preaching makes the truth and faith vivid that we all are 
God's, not gods. 

This one gospel, Jesus Christ, applies equally to redeem all 
people among all races. This one gospel applies equally to all 

a Hedley, George, Christian Worship: Some Meanings and Afeans, p. 172. Copyright 
1953 by The Macmillan Company. Used by permission. 
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human conflicts and trying decisions of life as it is actually lived, 
no matter what personal or social trends the church finds vital in 
the light of God's revelation through Jesus Christ in and beyond 
history. When sermons on race become an end in themselves, we 
should put an end to all sermons until we re-examine their divine 
purpose and human function. Christ's Church among all the 
churches must soon rediscover and eagerly share the whole 
gospel for all crises and turning points of human life and history. 

In fact, real sermons do not solve any problems, much less 
racial conflicts and tensions. Real sermons raise more questions 
about the ultimate personal and social issues of life as a whole 
than they can answer about any one area of life. They are not to 
soothe, but to probe our Christian conscience. They seek the 
image of God within every other person; and they share a 
greater challenge and trust in the kingdom of God for and 
among all men. 

Genuine sermons do not kill problems, but they do make them 
more lively and important. They tend to multiply the intensity 
and urgency of personal and world-wide struggles in terms of 
their true moral and spiritual dimensions. Genuine Christian 
preaching does not eliminate or reduce basic race problems, but 
it does focus them toward God's understanding, help, and rule. 
Nor do real sermons leave all baffling and mysterious problems 
to God alone to solve. They bring the people of God closer to 
him humbly with their problems. Our task in preaching on race 
is not to oversimplify race struggles and their solutions, but to 
glorify the task and need to face even impossible human prob- 
lems with what is possible through faith with God's grace. Such 
preaching uplifts all struggles under the light of God's creation, 
judgment, and redemption. 

Therefore, the main purpose of preaching is not to provide 
all the right or wrong answers, but to make available God's 
judgment, grace, and redemptive resources to help face all the 
ultimate needs and concerns of individuals and society. To 
preach rightly on race or any other issue we must not try to 
entice or force believers or skeptics to conform to our own blue- 
prints for society. Our task through sermons is to respond to 
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God's ultimate claims upon everybody's daily life and faith. Be- 
cause of this response, we should not demand that any minister 
or congregation conform to our own ways of thinking about 
segregation or integration, but be transformed as new creatures 
of God in all race relations by renewing the human spirit, mind, 
love, forgiveness, and mercy through Jesus Christ. The pulpit's 
job to preach on race is not a human effort at the mass produc- 
tion of mob spirit and action. Sermons are intended to challenge 
all individuals and groups to repent and to live and to grow 
together as new creatures of Christ in every walk of life and 
society. Thus the genuine sermon involving race will involve all 
persons in a more ultimate Christian concern about their own 
attitudes and actions by fresh encounters with God. This requires 
that we humbly recognize that it is God who speaks if God's 
word is spoken at all to the conscience of those who share the 
sermons. 

There are no right words, right pulpits, and right magical 
formulas or blueprints for sermons on race. Many sermons, 
realistic and effective for one pulpit and congregation, could be 
poor and superficial for another. However, the imprint of God's 
Holy Son and humanity's Savior, with his divine understanding 
and compassion, can transform any sermon. To be effective, all 
such sermons must be prophetic and relevant for the needs and 
faith of individuals and their congregations. 

To get this job done adequately today as was stressed in the 
previous chapter, many pulpits and pews need the occasional 
help of more visiting specialists who are convincing experts. 
These guest helpers need more than casual counsel from local 
pastors. I pity the preacher who gets fired for preaching pro- 
phetically on race. And I pity more the local institution which 
tries to get rid of him to salve its own guilty conscience. But I 
wonder if more preachers should not be fired for refusing to 
preach prophetically about race. Perhaps more preachers of 
all types should be guided to find God's fire to preach on race 
not as their bread and butter, but to break and share Christ's 
bread of life in the name and spirit of him who comes to the 
races of the earth saying, "I am the bread of life." 
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In these troubled days, we might remember all the children 
either of light or of darkness whom our Lord described as 
asking for bread, only to receive stones; and for fish, only to 
receive scorpions. When all churches and the world-wide racial, 
political, and economic revolution need the eternal nourishment 
and strength of the gospel, neither pulpits nor pews should give 
them dynamite and poison and certainly not mere charm, 
candy and bouquets. The least and most we can share through 
the pulpit is our common Christian witness, concern, help, hope, 
and informed action. 

We, in the pulpit and pew, are not gods, but God's. We are 
not magicians with slick tricks. We all are called to respond as 
members of Christ's body to share his mission, message, and 
program privately and publicly throughout the world. We are 
not masters, but servants of Christ to obey God's will and to 
accept his eternal Word. We must always remind ourselves of 
these roles when and where sermons are preached. 

Christian sermons on race cannot be ends in themselves. Nor 
should they be the end of all human grit, grace, and gumption. 
All sermons should be dedicated and consecrated means toward 
sharing God's guidance, grace, and vocation. 
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CHAPTER III 



KILLING THE RIGHT SNAKES 



The reality of the race problem 

is deeper than all the problems of race on the surface. This 
reality is soul searching and deep seated, not the superficial sur- 
face thing which millions assume. One sermon a year on Race 
Relations Sunday or even the interchange of pulpits among 
different races will hardly scratch the surface of the deeper 
issues in local communities. 

To sense this depth, preachers and laymen alike must reach 
for the rock bottom of life as it is really lived in the light of the 
gospel. At rock bottom the race problem is not merely the ap- 
parent different colors of human skin, but the variety of subtle 
layers of human sin. They are to be found at all levels of per- 
sonal and social life. As Saint Augustine stressed, "Nothing is so 
social as man by nature; nothing is so anti-social as man by 
corruption." 

The fundamental problem for the Church and its pulpit is not 
the problem of race, but of humanity. This is not a skin problem, 
but a human problem. It embraces all individuals and society. 
The real problem is not that God has made of one blood four 
major races or common stocks, but that man has responded with 
racism in rebellion against the goodness of God's mighty acts of 
creation. Racism falsely assumes that one race is superior to 
others. Racism involves pride, self-righteousness, hatred, scorn, 
bitterness, and exploitation. Racism is a symbol of man's claims 
for self-sufficiency in an effort to be and appear wiser than God. 
This is not merely a local problem of the North or the South, but 
of the whole universe, resulting in the current world-wide revolu- 
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tion of racial, political, economic, caste, emotional, and re- 
ligious forces. Therefore, it is not the problem of any one nation 
or region, but of all nations. 

Vastly more than differences between colors of skin are in- 
volved for the pulpit and pew. The Bible ignores any serious 
references about different shades and colors of human faces. 
And the Bible does not deal directly with racism as such, for 
racism, as we know it, was not an ancient problem of humanity. 
Racism is a modern problem in its urgent and highly developed 
expressions. However, the Bible does deal seriously and con- 
stantly with the principles of life which involve the spirit of 
racism. The Bible is seriously concerned with the way in which 
all persons earn and share their daily bread. The Bible deals seri- 
ously and extensively with sins and their consequences through 
human pride, will toward power, bitterness, exploitation, hatred, 
and the superstitions of men to assume that they are wiser, better, 
and more reliable than God. These principles are all involved in 
modern racism. The Bible is clear about God's judgment upon 
individuals and all pressure and power groups which oppress the 
needy and the lonely. It has plenty to say about those whose 
vision of God is obscured and corrupt. The Bible exposes any 
and all human beings, groups, and nations that rebel against his 
rule, wisdom, justice, mercy, and love for all people. The Bible 
reveals the way, the truth and the life for all men and nations 
through the Savior of the World. 

In all Hebrew-Christian encounters with man, God never 
once commands, "First look at the color of your human neigh- 
bor; then treat him according to his color" 

There is no biblical witness or example that God ever reveals 
himself and his will to any individual or group on the basis of 
their different human physical appearances. But through Jesus 
Christ, God commands and invites all humanity, "Seek first his 
kingdom and his righteousness." In the Lord's Prayer, Jesus 
teaches his followers to pray, 
Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done 
On earth as it is in heaven. 
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If there are no first- and second-class citizens and races in 
heaven, it is certain that it is not God's will that there be first- 
and second-class citizens and races on earth. 

All Christians honor, glorify, and look up to Jesus Christ 
Yet not one of us knows what Jesus looked like in the flesh. All 
know the color of his blood the same as ours and that of all 
races. But nobody now knows the exact color or shade of his skin. 
Neither do we know how tall or short he was, nor whether our 
Lord was big, small, or average in physical shape and looks. 
The New Testament provides no clues to answer such ques- 
tions. Although its writers knew these little facts, they did not 
regard the color and physical appearance of Jesus Christ to be 
important enough to mention. 

Therefore, in the light of Jesus Christ and the entire Bible, 
the pulpit today must reflect more faith in God and in under- 
standing of humanity than in assuming that the race problem is 
fundamentally a problem of mere human colors and skin. Other- 
wise, our preaching on race will never be more than skin-deep; 
our sermons will not speak to the souls of smen, or to the pro- 
found needs and conditions of any person, much less all people, 
in the light of God's Word for any or all races. Sermons cannot 
change peoples' color, but, transcending all colors, they can help 
transform our refusal or willingness to accept all people as God 
accepts them for his glory and their own temporary and eternal 
well-being. 

To reach for rock bottom beneath the surface of the problems 
of race does not mean that either the pulpit or the pew should 
try to solve all the problems of humanity in order "to save all 
mankind" through twenty- or thirty-minute sermons. Instead 
our sermons must locate God's truth which alone makes the 
Church strong enough to face the worst and best possible racial 
storms and strife. When God's gospel is fully revealed, we must 
not label or conceal its universal concerns in such obscure and 
pious generalizations that disturbed and anxious people overlook 
its hope and help. To switch our metaphors, our pulpit task is 
not to down and drown people, but to help them up with the 
ship. 
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The race problem is complex and deep. Racism is subtle. To 
come to terms with the reality of different races is complex 
enough, but to deal effectively with racism is an even more pro- 
found encounter. The pulpit cannot afford to be superficial in 
probing either its depth or Christ's resources to measure and 
come to terms with it. Let's beware of muddying the waters with 
errors in facts about human relations or with wishful thinking 
and false promises and predictions about the trends and currents 
of race issues. An old saying about typical sermons especially 
applies to race, "They often give the worst possible reasons for 
the best possible conclusions." 

To preach on race realistically, we must make God's kingdom 
and word clear. There is no Christian need or reason to confuse 
further the minds, information, and loyalties of people about 
race tensions. Above all, we must deal with overwhelmed people, 
not buckets of overwhelming facts. We must sift the chaff from 
the wheat to share Christian insight from what we learn about 
race and the meaning of history. The pulpit must know thor- 
oughly all its reports about race problems, but it will never 
preach the gospel effectively by always trying to report all it 
knows. In this sense, it is no more difficult to preach about race 
relations than it is to preach about the books of the Bible if 
our sermons on race are biblical enough. 

The race problem is vexing. However, the Church should not 
be vexed by it, but grateful that such a drastic world situation 
does vex people whose spirits seek peace at any human price, 
especially on terms which neither glorify God nor dignify, uplift, 
and free all human races. The race problem really is a critical 
emergency. But that does not mean that in a delayed rush to 
encounter it with sermons churchmen should throw out the baby 
with the bath. 

What, then, can we do? 

The first step is to follow Jesus' caution to learn how to read 
the signs of our times. Mature Christians can adjust to the racial 
climates. Many nonchurch professional organizations such as 
sports, theaters, labor unions, military services, etc. are looking 
for members without drawing color lines as barriers. These are 
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definite signs of our times which can challenge mature church- 
men to ask, "Why should our local churches continue to draw 
such lines of racial exclusiveness? Why don't we apply more ob- 
jective Christian standards to church life and membership?" 
If we cannot overcome all racial storms and strife with sermons, 
we can study the weather of race relations and know that red 
in the morning is foul weather's warning and that red at night 
means good weather's delight. We can learn what to expect in 
the inevitable changes of racial seasons. We can share the re- 
liable warnings, principles, and tips from trained experts who 
study them full-time with devoted skill beyond our reach. We 
can alert Christians for coming storms, disasters, and improve- 
ments in race relations. 

A second step is to learn to identify and distinguish the allies 
of Christ's one Holy Universal Church from its foes. We can 
weigh and measure any assumptions, conclusions, and proposed 
solutions of race problems by the mind and spirit of Christ. We 
can share in interracial experiments and look for new additional 
ways to improve, reform, and transform race relations. We can 
insist that churchmen clean up their own backyard and dirty 
linen from their own sins and practices of segregation among 
churches and society. We can confess and share our own guilt as 
Christians in a healthy prophetic spirit before we become over- 
critical of what other institutions are leaving undone in making 
real the brotherhood of man under the Fatherhood of God. As 
Professor Reinhold Niebuhr says in regard to segregated church 
life, "Nothing can hide the fact that this religiously sanctified 
racial parochialism has been a grievous offense against the very 
ideals of the Christian faith." 1 

Among other early steps are the following: keeping the lines 
of communication open between leaders and representatives of 
all races to share mutual problems and interests; exchange of 
pulpit and discussion leaders between different races when pos- 
sible, taking part in ecumenical and interracial gatherings; and 
having the problems of race and racism studied and discussed 

*Niebuhr, Reinhold; PIOUS AND SECULAR AMERICA, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, 1958, p. 82, and Faber and Faber, Ltd., London. Used by permission. 
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within small interest groups and church school classes. Learning 
to use the Christian resources which are available to help 
churches understand the problem is no easy process, but it is 
possible and it can become revolutionary in its results. 

A modern parable helps to show the role of the pulpit in race 
relations. It comes from a great and humble Christian psy- 
chiatrist. 

I had referred a sick patient to him. After hospitalization and 
thrilling progress, the expert felt that the patient had regained 
enough health to return to an adequately responsible life in 
normal society. Convinced that he had done all that was es- 
sential from his profession to help the patient understand and 
measure up to his situation maturely, the doctor told me, "Of 
course, I have not tried to get at the roots of all his basic prob- 
lems, but just enough of them to help prepare him to face him- 
self and life realistically. In this regard, I believe in following the 
advice that my grandfather gave me when I was a boy, 'Son, I 
don't believe in raising up more snakes than I can kill.' " 

This insight equally applies to problems on race. Sermons 
should not bite off more than they can chew, and preaching on 
race should not uncover more snakes than the church is 
equipped to consider or handle. Some of the snakes beneath the 
surface of racial problems are poisonous; others, just as slippery, 
are harmless. The poisonous snakes let loose in churches and 
society, which can be killed, should be reduced and wiped out as 
soon as possible. However, if sermons try equally to kill all the 
snakes dug up and reported by just any and everybody in the 
area of race relations, they will fail. 

Here are some names of poisonous snakes we can help kill 
from the pulpit: White Supremacy; North-South Provincialism; 
First- and Second-Class Citizens and Races; Refighting the Civil 
War in the Atomic Age; biblical Pharisaism; Americanized 
forms of Fascism; church segregation; bitter superstitions; and 
vague racial lingo. 

The most vicious, subtle, and universal snakes to face in race 
relations cannot be killed directly through the sermons. They 
must be exposed from the pulpit and faced and channeled 
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within limits as much as possible. They are the basic economic, 
class, emotional, political, and religious barriers which make 
both racism and segregation possible within churches and the 
rest of society. All of these belong to the same common Barrier 
Family married to the whole human race, separating and di- 
viding the races. Rooted in sin and evil, the Barrier Family of 
racism finds no monopoly among any race or nation. These big 
snakes live so far underground beneath the surface of race issues 
that they cannot be dug except in small pieces. They are so 
embedded within human customs and traditions that they can- 
not be killed without destroying humanity. They are too prolific 
to catch, label, and tame. Nor will charm from the cult of 
pleasing personality convince enough of them to give up their 
fangs. The pulpit must learn to live with them, helping the 
church to see the urgency of facing them squarely and to 
transcend or curb them wherever possible. 

The greatest power of the pulpit over the snakes which won't 
be killed easily is to help churchmen who bless and worship them 
to understand their own sinfulness. Some will repent and accept 
God's grace and guidance for their lives within the church and 
society. These snakes are too tough to face without God's love 
and grace, for they have many guises. And the Church's children 
often protect, feed, and try to pet them. 

The Church through God's pulpit must reveal the nature of 
these fangs to its children without overprotecting them. And 
when any people of God are snake-bitten, we must refer them 
to the Good Physician. We can hope that the poisoned will 
respond soon enough to God's care and treatment. Then they 
can strengthen the Christian witness to God's redemption among 
other victims with joy and understanding. 
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CHAPTER IV 



THE PREACHER BEHIND 
THE SERMONS 



Before the preacher prepares or 

shares his sermons on race, he needs to come to terms with his 
own role. And equally important is the congregation's role in 
preaching. 

Every minister first should ask himself three personal ques- 
tions: "Am I called of God to lead a popular parade? Do I 
aspire to help promote a Christian crusade? Or is my basic vo- 
cation to be a spokesman of God, whether churches want self- 
conscious race parades or crusades or not?" 

Every preacher should distinguish between his own role and 
the congregation's. Their roles are so mutually involved that 
they easily confuse many laymen and ministers. Yet all Chris- 
tian preaching is a human and equally holy partnership between 
the pulpit and the pew. In response to their mutual encounters 
with God, both the preacher and his congregation actually 
create, deliver, and share the same sermons. 

The pulpit has no sacred right to "preach at" people. Any 
parson may be tempted to fuss at them or even to try to blast 
them out of their seats and minds at times. Or he may be content 
to appease and baby them along for the sake of his own popu- 
larity and sense of insecurity. Any preacher who seeks to preach 
at people only entices them to preach back at him, giving him, 
not God, their main response. For the word of God to be re- 
ceived through sermons, both preacher and congregation must 
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respond to God above and beyond all human words, pet, private, 
or public ideas and programs. This is what makes a sermon a 
sermon and not just another lecture, address, pep talk, or form 
of exhibitionism. 

When the mutual awareness of the presence and word of 
God are confused and obscured, both the pulpit and the pew 
become religious window dressings for secularized churches with 
pious expressions, dramatic forms, and emotional powers to 
promote their own exclusive social clubs and human fellowships. 
Unfortunately, this is precisely what is going on in much of our 
nominal, popular, and conventionally organized Christianity to- 
day. Such churches, leaders and members, have no serious in- 
tentions of becoming new creatures in Christ. They do not want 
to be changed by the power, judgment, and mercy of God 
through the gospel. Above all, they share no clear authentic 
word of God for the life of the community in which they serve. 

The heart of the religious problem of Christian faith is this: 
until God discloses himself, genuine Christian preaching cannot 
occur within the Church as God's household. 

Yet many churches multiply and thrive today without this 
holy experience. Beneath their cover of outward forms of Chris- 
tianity, they mushroom as secularized and paganized country 
clubs, as big middle-class businesses, or as fellowship centers for 
the less privileged. Meanwhile, the world in which they exist is 
desperate for God's truth and help. People everywhere in society 
are disturbed, lonely, restless, anxious, bitter, and confused 
about the meaning and significance of their own lives and status 
in society. Whether they always realize it or not, they sometimes 
hunger and thirst profoundly for the kingdom of God and its 
righteousness. But such status quo conventional churches are 
doing little to confront and channel this hungering and thirsting 
until these distressed persons can be ultimately satisfied and con- 
ditioned by God's assurance and eternal peace. 

These people ask, "Is there a word from your Lord about 
what is really required of us in race relations and conflicts?'* By 
their words and actions, untold numbers of pulpits and pews 
are really replying, "Not in our club! Now the nice thing for 
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you to do is to join some other outfit which goes in for that sort 
of thing. We have a big building and promotional program on 
right now. Most churches at the grass roots of our denomination 
are neutral. We want to be successful and respected by the 
status quo. Why don't you go somewhere else where you will 
feel as if you really belong?" 

The Church is more than a club with its worldly standards of 
fellowship, congeniality, growth, success, popularity, and ex- 
clusiveness for the "right kind of people just like us." The Church 
belongs to God, not men, to share his judgment, forgiveness, 
mercy, and obedience. The Church is for all sorts and conditions 
of people who need to glorify God and to share his fellowship 
among others, not to hoard his benefits and blessings and to 
scorn and exclude the needs of others. 

As Roger Crook stresses: 

If the church cannot change conditions, it must not attempt to 
justify them by claiming divine sanction for them. Thus, while the 
church may not be able to prevent discrimination against Negroes 
in the stores of the city, for example, it ought to make clear that 
such discrimination is un-Christian. . . . Like those prophets [of 
the Old Testament under divine obligation to be critical of the life 
of their nation], the church of today ought to be the conscience of 
the community. 1 

Therefore, the high calling of God to all churchmen is to 
witness as members of the Church of Jesus Christ as vital parts 
of his living body on earth among and beyond local churches 
and chapels. The fundamental task of any preacher is to tran- 
scend his local provincial congregation, and through it to serve 
God's eternal Church embracing all churches. This involves not 
mere preaching, but what the preacher is, believes, and does be- 
fore he dares to enter God's pulpit. This involves his simple, but 
complex, role of roles as a minister of the gospel called of God to 
serve the Church as the People of God, Christ's New Israel, for 
the redemption of a lost and bewildered world. 

The minister's total role of roles is impossible to define. We 
can only describe it. The duties of each minister as a whole de- 

'Crook, Roger H., No South or North, The Bethany Press, 1959, p. 103. Used by 
permission. 
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pend upon the local human situation of his church, its trends 
and deepest needs. His duties depend equally upon his mutual 
encounters with God and the membership he serves. But in 
every situation, the well-rounded minister must be more than a 
specialist who plays it safe and easy in the areas which he 
knows most about. Any effective Christian minister must be, be- 
lieve, act, and serve in at least these many-sided and overlap- 
ping roles: pastor, priest, prophet, counselor, student, teacher, 
promoter, and leader of the people of God in response to his own 
personal encounters with God. Such a preacher can never know 
enough or be skillful enough in all these roles to squeeze the 
sense of mystery and awe out of any one of them, much less his 
pulpit. 

Every human being, labeled, trained, and hired as a minister, 
can consciously or unconsciously disobey God's call for him to 
serve in all these roles. He can rationalize his decisions, but to 
the extent that he can preach the gospel realistically and clearly 
on race, he is bound to fulfill all these roles within his own 
human limits. Every preacher must be in touch with people and 
life as it is lived and shared in order to keep in touch with God 
and his revelation to man. All of us disobey God in our roles by 
not serving as fully as we might by faith and grace, but none of 
us can ignore his calls within these roles without undue spiritual 
and moral suffering and without having society suffer unduly. 

The preacher's conscience and preaching on race can never 
be perfect. However, they can and should be always vital. To 
keep them alive, he must be driven to God in private prayers of 
confession and repentance. He must probe the Holy Scriptures, 
his own heart and soul, his church, and life as others live it 
before he can receive God's fresh revelations for his own life 
and duty. And he must give himself fully to confession of sin, 
repentance, and renewal of faith and mission through the grace 
of public worship with his congregation. Otherwise, his sermons 
will tend to go to seed as he does morally and spiritually. 

A preacher must discipline his own daily life and schedule. 
The tendency of some preachers is to spend entirely too much 
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time and attention on racial problems at the expense of failing 
to meet the total moral, spiritual, and emotional needs and crises 
of their local congregations. Therefore, the realistic preacher 
on race must especially balance the use of his own limited time, 
skill, and energy to share Christian faith and help in every 
crucial realm of life. Prejudiced lay leaders and members will 
listen more tolerantly and humbly to his sermons on race if he 
has helped their alcoholic children or sick and troubled members 
of their family. If a congregation knows that its minister really 
loves them all as people and is concerned about all their needs, 
it is better prepared morally and spiritually to hear what he be- 
lieves from the pulpit. 

Thus, the preacher on race needs to live and grow as a healthy 
human being without making a clock, a car, or his "little black 
book" of conferences and public racial engagements his man- 
made idol or god. God gives him the same twenty-four hours a 
day which he provides laymen. There are enough hours for 
anybody. The minister should make his time count more than 
he counts the time. God gives him only a limited supply of moral 
and spiritual energy. Although it can grow and multiply as he 
increases his Christian witness in all of life and society, he should 
pool his energy for God's glory and man's dignity in all crucial 
personal and social problems. 

Therefore, although no minister in his many roles can do 
everything he wishes or society demands, he has no excuse for 
not doing what he does undertake well, skillfully, and gladly 
with genuine professional insight and devotion. He must learn 
to live a well-balanced life in work, worship, play, love, family 
and community ties. He should not waste his time, energy, and 
gifts by majoring his interests in minor and superficial activities. 
In view of his total role of unity within a diversity of roles, the 
preacher on race must be a democratic leader who realizes that 
he is not the Church of God. If he realizes this humbly and 
self-critically, he will find it necessary to share his own Christian 
vocation, burdens, and duties with others. There is no need or 
excuse for a minister's doing anything poorly that one of his 
staff or church members can do better. He is responsible to God 
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and the Church to do well only what he can do that nobody else 
can do for him. 

Any preacher on race should recall that he is no substitute for 
anybody else. And he is neither substitute nor replacement for 
God or God's People. Nor is he a commanding general to order 
laymen around. At best he is another unique soldier in Christ's 
equal ranks, but with his own special orders under a distinct 
mission from God. 

In preaching on race, no minister can afford to become a 
stooge or a sucker to superficial and magical convictions and 
short cuts to solve tough human problems. Appraising his own 
ego and motives while preaching about race relations, he can be 
helped by observing the labors and consequences of his fellow 
preachers' efforts. 

Many ministers are obsessed with integration, not because 
they really love Negroes or any other oppressed minority groups 
as God loves them, but because of their love of power and pro- 
fessional reputation. In some circles, this is popular preaching 
and prestige indeed. I have preached to such groups. It is easy 
to do. And it is morally and spiritually dangerous for both the 
minister and the congregation unless a prophetic word from 
the Lord is shared through these sermons. 

Because of this, I believe that there is no greater foe of integra- 
tion and voluntary desegregation than their preacher friends who 
are in love with their own love of power as leaders of the race 
parade. Minority and oppressed groups themselves have little 
faith in or use for such representatives of majority groups in 
America when they catch on to their personal Achilles' heel and 
public ambitions. If integration becomes the sole purpose of 
preaching on race, it will not become a needed Christian crusade 
but another new and crucial barrier against integration within 
churches and at other public levels. 

The nonambitious minister can take part in interracial move- 
ments and explore the integration problems in firsthand ways 
more than he can by isolating himself in his own local church 
activities. Meeting minority group leaders and developing close 
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friendships with them will enhance his Christian vision, humble 
his faith, and deepen the practical insights of his sermons. 

Immediate integration is a valid Christian concern of sermons 
for many situations and prophetic needs, but it can never be- 
come the sole purpose of any Christian mission, message, and 
witness of the Church's pulpit on earth. If integration were the 
end or goal of the Church as such, the Bible and Jesus Christ 
would have made this great humane cause simple and plain 
ages ago. But integration and racism were not serious problems 
in ancient biblical society as compared with our age and culture 
today. The goal of the Church in every age, ancient and modern, 
is the kingdom of God among the kingdoms of men, and not 
the towers of Babel built by men who confuse their wishes with 
God's will and rule. 

All preachers need to ask themselves these questions, "Is 
integration the exclusive Christian blueprint for society? Or is it 
a necessary imprint of Jesus Christ now among men? Is integra- 
tion an ultimate goal of the gospel? Or is it a gift of grace and 
fruit of God's Holy Spirit at work through the church and the 
conscience of the world in human history?" 

Integration is not a substitute for the Christian faith, although 
it is a fulfillment of it. To be healthy, integration is not a faith 
at all, but a spirit and way of life. Mere integration of the races 
is not enough for any human soul or society. Even an individual 
can be well integrated in his own inner private life, and still be 
morally and spiritually inadequate, snobbish, and even sick. A 
person can achieve integration of personality within and still 
have it centered around selfish, sinful moral and spiritual stand- 
ards such as wealth, power, and greed especially if he does 
not have to make radical readjustments to himself and the rest 
of society and if society adjusts itself enough to his own in- 
dividual peculiarities, power, and interests. Society itself, at the 
least, is a collection of individual persons, few of whom are well 
integrated at mature Christian levels of inner life today. 

Surely segregation within churches and the rest of public life 
can never be the sole or even a minimum Christian purpose 
and strategy for sermons on race. Sermons which support 
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church segregation and do not bring all involuntary segrega- 
tion under the word of God's judgment are sinful. They reflect 
both the sinfulness of the preacher and the pious echo of the 
pagan race and class superstitions of his proud congregation. 

No local church has a moral or spiritual right to close its 
doors, worship and love and fully accepted and participating 
membership to any members of any races or minority groups. 
There is no word of the Lord in human history or the Holy 
Scriptures which endorses and blesses the purposeful segregation 
of races by any churches which claim to be Christian. "Chris- 
tian" segregation as a spirit or a policy is impossible, except as 
a self-righteous rationalized form of hypocrisy and blasphemy 
against the mind, spirit, and life of Jesus Christ and his Church 
among men. 

Within segregated churches, we ministers must preach on 
race and share the Christian witness of the Bible and the Church 
among all churches, exposing the sin and shame of such human 
barriers to membership and also uplifting God's Church for all 
peoples to help transcend all human barriers which separate 
men from men and men from God and society. Man-made racial 
barriers are no ordinary and innocent skin barriers; they are sin 
barriers of which our churches are the chief sinners of all public 
organizations today. 

More important than his sermons on race is the preacher 
behind those sermons. Before he shares any sermon on race, 
his church and community usually already know what his Chris- 
tian faith and life mean to him in race relations. The people 
usually know where he stands before he stands up to confess it 
if he tries to practice what he would love to preach for the glory 
of God and the dignity of all human beings. 

How the minister stands before God determines why and how 
he lives and stands before his congregation. Racial integration 
is a great and needed human cause to champion from the pulpit 
today, but a poor god. Segregation is evil and sinful and ut- 
terly Godless. 
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CHAPTER V 



THE PREACHING 
CONGREGATION 



What the minister says in ser- 
mons on race is not as important as most ministers and congre- 
gations assume. What he cannot say is more important than 
what he does say. His listening is more important than his 
talking. 

What the preacher proclaims, to whom, and He for whom 
he witnesses in daily life are all-important. The preacher be- 
hind his sermons six days a week is more crucial than his mes- 
sages from the pulpit on the Lord's day. Otherwise he cannot 
share much of the word of the Lord from his pulpit. He must 
be aware to what extent his congregation is a witnessing, and, 
therefore, a preaching congregation. 

Authentic Christian preaching depends greatly upon the 
spirit and extent to which any messenger of God surrenders his 
whole faith, life, and pride to the total calling and work of 
Christ's Church on earth. The minister's fresh firsthand en- 
counters with both God and man in race relations widen the 
limits and focus the power of his sermons. Unless to him God 
in Christ transcends all his own racial and sermon barriers and 
is real to him and to his congregation, a church merely shares 
the motions and the emotions of a sermon not its spirit and 
purpose. 

Without mutual encounters with God between the preacher 
and his congregation, a sermon on race becomes an argument 
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instead of a confession and sharing of Christian faith. Halford 
E. Luccock used to warn seminary students about the clergy- 
man whose main purpose is to win an argument and not to win 
people to greater Christian faith and action. Said Luccock, "I 
knew a preacher once who won his point. Everybody agreed on 
that, but he lost his congregation in doing so." 

If the minister expresses no major struggle within his own 
conscience, he has no right to expect his congregation to en- 
counter God crucially in response to his much preaching. If he 
is self-righteous in his own views, what more can he hope for 
among his people? If he himself feels no urgent and desperate 
need for God's judgment, mercy, and redemption upon his own 
little puny sermons, how can he expect his congregation to be 
humble, repentant, and uplifted by faith and grace? If he or 
his members feel that his sermons on race are adequate and the 
last word on the problems, how can they listen and respond to 
God's first word beyond and prior to all words of men? If either 
the pulpit or the pew assumes to possess fully Christian and ade- 
quate views on race, there will be no awareness for further need 
of God's word through sermons which involve race problems. 

Actually what the congregation believes, says, and does about 
race relations is as vital for sermons as anything coming from 
the preacher. The minister cannot communicate his convictions 
and experience from the pulpit without the congregation's con- 
tributing its convictions and experience from the pews. In this 
sense, the congregation preaches and needs the sermons just as 
much as the minister needs the congregation and its interests. 
Any sermon is a mutual undertaking between the pulpit and 
the pew. 

Therefore, it is as important for the preacher to prepare and 
know his congregation as for him to prepare and know the con- 
tent of his messages. By the same token the congregation can 
neither know nor share the thirst and joy of his messages unless 
it knows its preacher shares its hungers and misery with them. 
In the case of visiting ministers, the congregation can know 
them by their reputation and witness to other Christian com- 
munities; but local pastors are known best by the congregation 
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in terms of their creative personal encounters within the pas- 
torate and communities to which they belong. 

The point of contact between the pulpit and the pew in a 
sermon involves the rapport, fellowship, and mutual Christian 
trust between the minister and the congregation. And for the 
sermon to be prophetic and Christian, both the minister and the 
church members must reach an ultimate concern rooted in a 
common sense of dependence upon God. They must eagerly 
crave for God to speak beneath, above, and between the lines 
of any sermon to the conscience. No sermon can be literally the 
word of God speaking to man either from the pulpit or from 
the pew. But given the faith, grace, and mutuality in their en- 
counters with each other and with God, both the pulpit and 
pew are ready to share some impact from the word of God 
through even a meager or clumsy sermon. 

In this sense, sermons should be prepared and shared with 
God as the primary critic and source of inspiration. Sermons 
should be given primarily before God for his approval, and not 
for the popularity of either the congregation or the preacher. 
Sermons at their Christian best witness to the power, glory, and 
goodness of God among sinful men. They are not just any good 
news of men among men. They should Teveal both God's terri- 
ble but good news about a new life and love available to people 
who desperately need to become new creatures in Christ for 
God's honor and man's dignity. Sermons should not knock peo- 
ple down. They should focus and lift up both pew and pulpit 
under God's light and judgment. Sermons cannot remove arti- 
ficial racial barriers, but they can move the essential barriers 
between the preacher and the congregation to seek God's help 
together. They should probe the sinful barriers among Chris- 
tians and throughout all society, helping men see and feel the 
depth of their churchly guilt and hope in the sight of Almighty 
God. Sermons should turn churches toward God's guidance, 
fellowship, and power to remove or transcend all barriers which 
prevent full and equal fellowship and worth among all God's 
children. 
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Therefore, it is urgent that the minister realize that the con- 
gregation preaches his sermon as much as he does. He needs to 
understand the congregation's moral and spiritual condition, 
needs, and interests as much as he does his own. If he does not 
know his members' plight, questions, doubts, and concerns in 
race relations, he does not really know his own as their pastor 
and friend. He cannot make his sermons relevant for the gospel 
in their lives unless he knows and comes to terms with their 
key moral and spiritual failures and achievements in society. 
The minister must learn to realize that he cannot change their 
basic attitudes and feelings about race, but that God can if he 
can change and transform a minister's own outlook. The minis- 
ter must begin his sermons where his people are, but never be 
satisfied to leave them there. 

The status quo is not something to be feared, but challenged 
by Christian faith. No congregation will retain its most cherished 
status quo long under present racial trends and pressures. Most 
members' attitudes will become either better or worse. They will 
become more Christlike or less. There is no need to assume that 
the sermon must leave the status quo alone, but it can help chan- 
nel old traditions toward needed new Christian depth and direc- 
tion. Therefore it is vital that the minister confess where his 
own views have been changed by faith and grace if he hopes 
to have his congregation more willing to have its attitudes 
changed by God's Spirit. 

The preaching congregation is hard for most ministers to 
appreciate or to accept. Most parsons prefer to do all the talk- 
ing. Often they merely wish and pray that some key members 
will listen kindly to their sermons about race relations. But 
every congregation has its own ways of talking back. Its most 
effective way is not through direct words of approval or rejection 
among "hearers" of sermons, but through a congregation's own 
patterns of living based largely upon class and race consciousness. 

Because of this, I am not among the preachers whom I often 
admire for their concerns to list practical one, two, and three 
steps for "what we can do" toward the end of almost all ser- 
mons. Such challenges for practical action and goals can be 
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realistic and helpful. I personally prefer to try to get sermons 
to help people search their own depths and the "why" of ulti- 
mate Christian faith and action before God. I try to encourage 
laymen to work out their own practical steps and suggestions 
for action together in small representative committees and dis- 
cussion groups. This gives them a chance to improve on ideas 
for practical action and to make them their own voluntary and 
creative decisions through group sharing of common faith 
and programs. Also I believe that many sermons should set up 
potential counseling situations as a follow-up with the minister 
in private encounters, sharing deep-seated problems and preju- 
dices. To me, at least, the sermon should raise more problems 
and inner struggles than it solves, lest practical action and activ- 
ism tend to entice disturbed individuals to try to face eternally 
the problems of others without first facing their own internally. 

In any case, all varieties and types of sermons should uplift 
the Christian joy, hope, and thanksgiving for the gospel and for 
the redemptive mind and mission of Jesus Christ. Both practical 
action and counseling situations should spring from the hope 
that there is a saving word from God among all the personal and 
social struggles which disturb and challenge the human con- 
science. Sermons should open human souls to God's love in the 
light of the common problems and questions of the congrega- 
tion, and not break human hearts. 

Actually most ministers even in the South privately, if not 
publicly, believe that segregation within churches is vastly more 
wrong than a mere "necessary lesser of two evils." Most minis- 
ters today sense that involuntary segregation is sinful. They know 
that churches are chief among the public organizations of sin- 
ners in this policy. Most preachers privately, and among them- 
selves, favor the principle of Christian integration among the 
races within both the church and society. Too few of them share 
this conscience in their sermons. This is partly because of their 
ultimate response to their preaching congregations which lag 
far behind the ministry as a whole in personal Christian train- 
ing, interracial experience, and faith. 
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Because of this, the preaching congregation and its preacher 
need to share realistic studies and self-criticisms of our churches, 
recognizing the tension between what churches ought to be and 
what they really are in Christian faith and action. For example, 
here is the needed nonprovincial approach urged by the Pitts- 
burgh Study Group of the World Council of Churches for the 
North American Conference on Faith and Order: 

The solution to our problem, we believe, demands first of all a 
self-analysis. If, in the eyes of society, the Church is irrelevant to 
our times where does the fault lie? Warren Ashby put it aptly and 
succinctly in a paper for the Durham group this way: 

The Christian Church in theory is an inclusive fellowship in 
which there is "neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor 
free, there is neither male nor female." The Christian Churches, 
in actuality^ are exclusive organizations with restrictive covenant 
clauses. 1 

Beside this self-analysis needed by preachers and congregations 
together, it is urgent that both come to terms with the problem 
of Christian unity. Christian unity today is not broken merely 
by differences over dogma, ritual, creed, and doctrine of 
churches and their denominations, but also by racial, class, and 
national barriers. In this realm, the preacher and the preaching 
congregation, both, need to come to terms with accepting God 
as their Creator, Judge, and Redeemer and accepting all other 
human beings whom God accepts because they are his children 
in his image. 

This need, I think, sermons should face reverently but 
squarely. The need was expressed this way by thirty-eight min- 
isters and laymen representing three races and twenty denomi- 
nations, from every section of the United States and Canada, 
at the Oberlin Conference on Faith and Order: 

If inclusiveness is a reflex action of faith many in our congrega- 
tion must not be new beings in Christ. For only the New Man can 
say, e As God has accepted me, though unworthy, so I must accept 
my human neighbor, without asking whether he is worthy of my 
acceptance, and without asking whether he is like me.' " 

1 Unpublished "Report on Racial and Economic Stratification," with the note (1) 
"italics ours." 
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The report also confessed that another barrier to Christian 
unity is the widespread tendency of Christians to "adopt secular 
values in judging the vitality of our churches." It said, 

We Christians want our churches to be 'comfortable/ like a 
club where we can relax with people like ourselves. We want our 
churches to be successfuP in competition, numbers, wealth and 
prestige. We are often so anxious to promote our success and com- 
fort as congregations that we are not willing to take the risk of be- 
coming racially and economically inclusive. Our ministers are un- 
der pressure ... to serve these desires. We do not quite believe in 
seeking first the kingdom of God! 

Within this outlook this group felt bound to testify as Chris- 
tians: 

Whereas society has many hopes for its improvement, Christians 
have the Gospel of reconciliation a steadfast assurance that God 
can and will purify for himself a people and create a society 
wherein righteousness will dwell. . . . Yet as we in the churches 
look at ourselves, and then at society about us, we confess that our 
ministry of reconciliation lags far behind our message of recon- 
ciliation. While we affirm the equality of all men in Christ, in ac- 
tual practice our churches have generally accepted, supported, 
and sanctioned the racial and economic stratifications found in the 
social order. This disrupts the unity we seek. 2 

Sermons on race must help both the pulpit and pew share 
the awareness of God's call to all Christians to transcend the 
color and class lines which divide churches as well as the rest 
of society. Such sermons must offer a Christian analysis of the 
churches' condition and trends to rebel against God's will, 
share a common confession of sin, and consider the kind of 
Christian spirit and strategies equal to the church's world-wide 
mission and message. 

Few congregations are hopeless. Most of them are simply 
helpless without a preacher to help uplift and convert their 
participation in the sermons. A preacher is helpless in his ser- 
mons without a witnessing congregation which has a real part 



2 Paul S. Minear, The Nature of the Unity We Seek, Copyright 1958, The Bethany 
Press, pp. 270-271. 
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in making the sermons possible. Neither the pulpit nor the pew 
can share sermons which reveal the gospel's power until they 
are humbly conscious of God as their witness and speaker and 
whose gifts and fellowship alone can make sermons vital for 
Christians' and the world's deepest needs. 
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CHAPTER VI 



THE RACE SERMON IN WORSHIP 



A worship service is no spring- 
board for a sermon on race. Nor should any sermon be an ex- 
cuse to slip over some pet idea about race relations. 

Russell L. Dicks suggests, to "run in our pet ideas as a filler 
because we have nothing else to say is a sure sign of too many 
committee meetings and too little pastoral work during the past 
week." 1 

Christian worship should not be so exploited. We need more 
respect for God and the People of God than to regard any ser- 
mon as distinct from or unrelated to public worship. Christian 
worship is not a means toward any sermon's end. In fact, the 
worship of Almighty God is the end toward which all sermons 
and other means of grace point. 

"At the very heart of the Christian religion is a principle 
which can only be described as mystical. At least," says Fred- 
erick C. Grant, "the language used to describe it in the New 
Testament is mystical." 2 

According to Robert W. Spike, Christian worship "is action 
and deed, in which the power of God's grace is poured out in 
preaching and sacrament and to which the people respond in 
repentance, thanksgiving and commitment." 3 

iDicks, Russell L., Pastoral Work and Personal Counseling: An Introduction to Pas- 
toral Care, p. 147. Copyright 1949, The Macmillan Company. Used by permission. 

^rant, Frederick C., Christ's Victory and Ours: A Book for Good Friday and 
Easter, p. 74. Copyright 1951, The Macmillan Company. Used by permission. 

Spike. Robert W., In But Not of the World, "A Notebook of Theology and Prac- 
tice m the Local Church" published for the Interseminary Committee of the National 
Council of Churches, p. 52-53, Association Press, N. V., 1957. Used by permission. 
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The sermon is only one vital means of God's grace within 
the total worship experience of a church. Other equally impor- 
tant means of grace through worship are: prayers, scripture 
readings, hymns of trust and adoration, the sharing of confes- 
sions and creeds of faith, holy baptism, the Lord's Supper, and 
the sacrificial offering. Through all these, God in Jesus Christ 
should be central in the minds, hearts, strength, and obedience 
of those in both the pulpit and the pew. His life, death, and 
resurrection make Christian worship meaningful, powerful, and 
relevant to the whole life and witness of the worshipers. 

A sermon is not necessarily the most important part of a wor- 
ship service. But it does have a key role in well-rounded and 
well-conducted Christian worship experience. A worship service 
is the channel of faith through which all types of sermons find 
their true source and power to share and apply the Word of God 
to all life as it is lived. 

Whatever a sermon may lack in literary skill, in eloquence, or in 
range or depth of spiritual experience, let it be a word of God a 
word He Himself speaks of Himself to His children claiming them 
for His own. This is sacramental preaching, rendering human 
speech a means of grace through which none less than the Most 
High God reveals Himself to His sons and daughters. 4 

Because of the nature of the Church and of the gospel, no 
pulpit can be adequately Christian and preach sermons on race 
every Sunday. Any tendency to overwork the subject of race in 
too many sermons over a period of a few months shows that 
either the minister or the congregation, or both, exaggerate the 
race problem out of all proportion to its Christian perspective in 
seeking to apply the gospel to the life and response of the church 
and mankind. The race problem is only one of many important 
personal and social problems which sermons must confront in 
the light of the gospel and the total mission and program of the 
church. 

Therefore, for most local church situations, only a few ser- 
mons on race as such should be preached during a church year. 

'Coffin. Henry Sloane, Communion Through Preaching: The Monstrance of the Gos- 
pel, p. 29. Copyright 1952, Charles Scribner's Sons. Used by permission. 
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It would be better and more realistic to have many more ser- 
mons which involve race with other social problems under the 
focus of the gospel These "indirect" sermons on race involve 
illustrations and examples of what it means to face life as a 
whole in the light and power of the Christian faith. 

However, genuine Christian worship deals directly or indi- 
rectly with the problem of race every Sunday. This is because 
the race problem is not primarily a problem of skin or color for 
the Christian faith, but a problem of humanity and faith. What- 
ever else Christian worship involves, it makes real and reverent 
to people who God is, what God does, and what God says to 
mankind and to the Church. Calls to worship, prayers, the scrip- 
ture readings, hymns of faith and adoration, the public sharing 
of confessions of faith and sermons all should identify, honor, 
and witness to the one true God of all nations, races, classes, 
ages, creeds, and sorts and conditions of individuals. However 
and whenever holy baptism and the Lord's Supper are shared 
and witnessed, Jesus Christ should be exalted and confessed as 
the living universal Christ who came into the world, lived in 
the world, and was crucified and buried in the world, and who 
was raised from the dead as God's eternal victory over sin and 
death to reconcile the whole world to himself forever. In all 
worship services, Jesus Christ should be praised, proclaimed, 
and confessed as the Savior of the whole world. It should be 
stressed that the event of Christ's coming is the turning point 
in all human history and life according to God's will and love 
to seek and save all men. 

When Christian worship is vital enough for the pulpit and 
the pew, sermons on race, if they are not out of focus, are not 
out of place. They should be vital and relevant to the lives and 
total public worship experience of the believers. In principle, 
every worship service applies directly or indirectly to the impli- 
cations of race issues and to their more subtle underlying prob- 
lems of economic, class, theological, and psychological barriers 
to the unity of society and the church. Realistic worship services 
try to make God's judgments and gifts so vital, universal, and 
specific that all Christians have a chance regularly and often 
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to discover that before God it is not the static human face but 
the growing faith in God's grace that counts. In this sense wor- 
ship provides the needed therapy and power for Christians to 
face the sins of racism and all crucial personal and social prob- 
lems which confront the church in its culture today. 

Our task in sermons on race is not to lift up Jesus Christ in 
the light of race problems, but to lift up race and all other ulti- 
mate problems in the light and power of Christ. If worship 
services are aptly conducted with the right devout spirit, empha- 
sis, and faith, preaching on race is not as "dangerous" or risky 
as most preachers and laymen think it is. All preaching should 
probe the most sensitive spots of the troubled conscience of wor- 
shipers. 

The most effective way to preach on race is to share more 
realistic and genuine public worship. Therefore, as I see it, pre- 
paring for worship services is much more important and diffi- 
cult than preparing sermons. Because of this I spend more time 
and prayer writing my weekly pastoral prayers than in working 
on my sermons. To me, the most crucial and indispensable part 
of a regular pastoral prayer is the public confession of human 
sinfulness and of specific sins which involve the entire congre- 
gation. If Christians cannot be led humbly and willingly to re- 
pent for their sins in common public prayers, I am convinced 
that God will not lead many of them to private or public con- 
fession and repentance through sermons on race. Nor will the 
commitment and dedication of Christians be very real or 
complete. 

This means that both the opportunity and the stumbling 
block for preaching on race today involve the kind, degree, and 
maturity of Christian public worship which churches crave or 
practice. No expression of Christianity reflects more the sins and 
sanction of racial, economic, class, emotional, and theological 
barriers in the church and society than does public worship. Yet 
there is no greater source of facing and transcending these tradi- 
tional barriers and current tensions than public worship. This 
is a paradox of conventional organized Christianity which in- 
volves traditional Christians in all denominations and cultures. 
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Public worship is a barrier toward racial inclusiveness; yet it 
also is a carrier of Christian unity and faith which cut across 
all human groups and their provincial exclusiveness. 

In discussing the relation of worship forms to racial and class 
division in local church life, Waldo Beach stresses that this point 
of view "needs first to be made explicit" : 

It is somewhere between the Marxist and the Christian dogma 
about the relation of the churches to culture, and tries to do justice 
to both insights, that religion is a function of culture, and culture is 
a function of religion. That is, the Marxist thesis, generally adopted 
by current sociologists and anthropologists, is valid in affirming that 
ritual and cultus rites are the reflection of class positions and inter- 
est. But not entirely. Religious acts of worship also reflect and 
honor something transcendent of culture, and not merely some 
sort of raindance in Brooks Brothers clothing. In part, the Christian 
faith is right in claiming that men's actions in society follow from 
the compulsions they feel in the experience of worship, and there- 
fore cultural behaivor is the reflection of worship. How these two 
theses are inter-related is something of a puzzle. 5 

As a whole the more objective (God-centered) Christian wor- 
ship is, the more it tends to transcend class, color, and emotional 
lines in terms of the universal world-wide role of the church. 
The more subjective (man-centered) Christian worship tends 
to be, the more class, color, and provincial-minded the conscious 
experience becomes. These trends can be spotted easily in terms 
of the selection of typically upper or lower middle-class hymns, 
or the hymns of other-worldly escape by less-privileged people. 
Also the paradox is illustrated by worship which pictures Christ 
as a middle-class, successful "white" businessman. 6 

I personally can preach with a whole heart and mind on 
race when I know that my congregation shares some common 
meaning and celebration of the universal power and glory of 
God in Christ through a regular diet of hymns like these: "Fair- 
est Lord Jesus," "In Christ There Is No East or West," "A 

5 Beach, Waldo, Unpublished worldng paper for the Raleigh-Durham Study Commis- 
sion of the World Council of Churches: "Some Notes on the Relation of Worship 
Forms to Racial and Class Division in Local Church Life." 

Note Bruce Barton's The Man Nobody Knows to see what he made for the middle 
class of Jesus the "Carpenter " : a "free enterpriser" and an American "go-getter like 
us": or a "Personality-charmer" such as we find in the popular faith-response to Dale 
Carnegie's success dogma on How to Win Friends and Influence People. 
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Mighty Fortress Is Our God," "Onward, Christian Soldiers," 
"God of Grace and God of Glory." But when I hear a congre- 
gation sentimentally singing about how "I" or "we" feel and 
what we do about religion in first person terms and not praising 
God for who he is, what he does, and what he says for all man- 
kind I sense that a sermon on race is going to be extra tough 
to communicate. 

Sermons should help give practical and realistic meaning to 
the words and habitual phrases of great nonprovincial Christian 
hymns, prayers, creeds, and rituals of churches. Otherwise the 
worship of God can be empty because it is filled with pious 
phrases and jargon which are empty of meaning and Christian 
implications for daily living and brotherhood. 

As a whole, if sermons on race are to be vital and realistic, 
they must be communicated. They must be in line with the 
worship experience and conditioning of churches to be under- 
stood and interpreted by Christian faith and God's grace. And I 
believe that all Christian worship high-brow or low-brow, for- 
mal or informal, in taste and rituals should be Christ-centered, 
helping the believers become aware of their need to confess 
their sins, to repent, and to become new creatures in Christ in 
daily and social life. All worship services should reflect what all 
people have and share in common as Christians from the world- 
wide universal Christian community, rather than from their race 
and class status and interests determined by the social ladders 
which they seek to climb or control. 

At the Oberlin Faith and Order Conference, our section on 
"Racial and Economic Stratification" originally put the problem 
this way: 

We need to know what the Church is. The Church derives its 
life from God as Source, from its God-given mission to proclaim 
and live the gospel of Jesus Christ, and from its ultimate fulfilment 
in God. Therefore, the congregation which knows itself to be born 
of God is secure and in this security is an accepting community. It 
knows that Christian love can no more tolerate artificial barriers 
between persons than could God's love tolerate the real barriers 
which separated us from God. 
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Christian worship provides the power for the Church to be the 
Church. In worship,, God meets us both as individuals and in the 
company of our brothers. Here we know that Christ draws no 
racial or economic distinctions among persons. 7 

Through effective Christian worship, God's revelation to 
Christians especially takes place. His Word is made flesh and 
becomes real in the life of the Christian community and its cul- 
ture. Christians can be reborn by faith and God's grace as new 
creatures in Christ through relating their public worship to their 
private and public life. Sermons are indispensable for such 
worship. 

As Paul Tillich suggests, "Encountering God means en- 
countering transcendent security and transcendent eternity. He 
who participates in God participates in eternity. But in order to 
participate in him you must be accepted by him and you must 
have accepted his acceptance of you." 8 

Robert L. Calhoun says that our common unity in Christ is 
real and holy and that 

by participation that unity is effective and imperative in our ex- 
istence now. To speak thus is to speak the language of faith, con- 
cerning the life of faith as a continuing gift of God. . . . Such God- 
given unity is wholeness. But wholeness is health and holiness. And 
wholeness is catholicity. The unity we seek is all of these together: 
God's saving gift evoking our response. 

He rightly claims: 

So too holiness belongs to God, not to us. Yet again the Church 
and we its members are participant in it when 'the mind that was 
in Christ Jesus' works in us as norm and motive. . . . The Church 
as sacramental corporate community is in distinctive ways the 
meeting place of God and man; and where God is in bush or 
stubble or 'the place of a skull' there is holy ground. But not 
holiness unclouded, even in the Church. Our hope is ... that in 
the Church transformed and purged, we may see and rejoice in 
God's holiness, and in our ways reflect it and be lighted by it. 9 



'Unpublished "Section 12 Draft Report." 

Tillich, Paul, The Courage to Be, p. 170. Copyright, 1952, Yale University Press, 
Used by permission. 

Minear, op. cit., p. 77. 
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In this sense, the sermon on race is on holy ground at holy 
experiences if the worship of the church is holy, universal, and 
Christ-centered in its ultimate response to God. The unique task 
of the sermon in worship is to relate Christian truth, love, for- 
giveness, justice, and mercy to the believing, worshiping com- 
munity. The function of the sermon within its role of worship is 
to help Christians accept and love God and their human neigh- 
bors "with all their minds" as well as with all their hearts, souls, 
and strength. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE THERAPY OF SERMONS 
ON RACE 



The pulpit is now dealing with 

many nominal Christians. Both they and more mature Chris- 
tians are seriously disturbed about race tensions. They are in 
constant tension between the claims of the kingdom of God 
upon their lives and what the cultures in which they live demand 
of them. 

They need to learn that faith "is the state of being ultimately 
concerned: the dynamics of faith are the dynamics of man's 
ultimate concern." 1 

"Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favor with 
God and man." But the ministry and the laity today want to 
increase temporarily in favor with God on the one hand; and 
with man on the other hand. They are not as ultimately con- 
cerned to increase by God's grace hi spiritual wisdom and 
stature. 

To many the timeless wisdom of God seems foolish to conflict 
with what they regard as the more wise and timely expedient 
wisdom of man. 

People cannot mature in Christian stature mentally and 
emotionally this way, refusing to apply their faith to life and to 
accept God's grace for their deepest moral, emotional, and spiri- 
tual needs. Such people need understanding, Christian help, and 



^Tillich, Paul, Dynamics of Faith, p. 1. Copyright 1957, Harper and Brothers. 
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hope. They need healing help and hope badly from a pastor, 
who also serves as priest, counselor, friend, student, and teacher. 
They need such professional ministerial help both in daily life 
and from the weekly sermon and worship experience: "One 
cannot command the courage to be and one cannot gain it by 
obeying a command. Religiously speaking, it is a matter of 
grace." 2 

Many people suffer from senses of guilt and confusion almost 
beyond description. For the pulpit not to help them face reality 
is to make them suffer more with little chance of redemptive 
healing. 

Especially is this true in the churches of the South's buffer 
states, combining both the old and the new in the Southerner's 
economic, social, and religious life. Since the 1954 Supreme 
Court decision involving public schools and race, many sincere 
church members have been trying to live with "one foot in 
heaven and the other foot in hell" as some members put it. 
The typical churchman is not complacent about race, but 
troubled in conscience and spirit. Apparently the political and 
economic rulers of North Carolina ignore or are not aware 
of this general condition; but our capital-city congregations 
are quite conscious of this truth, whether or not they openly 
discuss it. 

Partly for this reason we preachers on race have more freedom 
in states like North Carolina, Virginia, and Kentucky than do 
many of our fellow ministers in the deep South. Privately our 
laymen really want us to be free to speak the Christian truth as 
we see it from our pulpits. Yet they tend to say, "You preachers 
have your own freedom even from your pulpits. What more 
could you expect from us? We want and expect you to share 
your faith and conscience. But let us laymen be equally free to 
think, decide, and act according to how we feel, too." With this 
compromise and assumption of fair play, many of them seek a 
too easy peace and compromise of their own Christian conscience 
by blessing a double standard of faith, morality, and living be- 
tween the ministry on one hand and the laity on the other. 



b> The Courage to Be, p. 84. 
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However, this condition is widespread over America in dif- 
ferent degrees and forms. The race issue has become a red-hot 
and disturbing issue for most churches, whether or not they try 
to face the problem squarely and publicly. Especially mature 
Christians are uneasy, tending toward a confused anxiety over 
the trends and possible results. 

The times are ripe for sermons on race to provide more needed 
Christian therapy for troubled churches and Christians. Many 
congregations and individual members are hurt, suffering need- 
lessly and aimlessly. They need to discover that "the integrating 
power of faith has healing power . . . one must distinguish the 
integrating power of faith from what has been called 'faith- 
healing. 9 " 3 For crucial needs like this, we would do well to re- 
member Martin Luther's insight, "Grief and sorrow teach how 
to mark the Word, No man understands the Scriptures, unless 
he be acquainted with the cross." 4 

Dr. Coffin makes this observation about the healing role of 
sermons: 

A preacher must unmask the factors constraining men in their 
memories, their aspirations, their experiences of failure and success, 
their obligations and show how they are opposing the eager Spirit 
by their indifference, their obtuseness, their preoccupation with a 
host of interests. The sunlight may be streaming down upon our 
earth, and our room may be dark because we fail to raise the 
shade? 

It is in this realm that most of our sermons on race can share 
vital Christian challenge and faith between the pulpit and the 
pew. Every minister ought to come to grips with the common 
questions that individuals and small groups ask him. It is in these 
pastoral and priestly relations that he can learn to lead a service 
of worship with authentic Christian power, humility, and real- 
ism. From these more intimate personal situations, his sermons 
can probe the depths of his mutual encounters with his members 
before Almighty God. And through these daily experiences, his 

Tfflich, The Dynamics of Faith, p. 108. 

4 Kcplcr, Thomas S. (editor), The Table Talk of Martin Luther, The World Publish- 
ing Company, N. Y., p. 35. 

Italics mine. Coffin, op. cit., p. 35. 
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weekly sermons can find a common meeting ground with the 
Holy Spirit at work in the lives and consciences of his people. 

Then the life, message, and mission of Jesus can open up the 
living Bible to churches so that God speaks with power today 
through the prophets, Jesus Christ, the apostles, and the Chris- 
tian saints and missionaries of the ages. With such encounters 
between the preacher and his congregation, Christ speaks anew 
through sermons when he says, "Come to me all who labor and 
are heavy-laden, and I will give you rest"; c Seek you first his 
kingdom and his righteousness"; and "You cannot serve God 
and mammon." From such experiences, people can respond 
more realistically than ever when God says to them, "Come now, 
let us reason together . . . 

though your sins are like scarlet, 

they shall be white as snow; 
though they are red like crimson, 

they shall become like wool." 

Regardless of their personal stands and traditions about segre- 
gation or integration, the rank and file of Christians today do 
ask consciously or unconsciously of their minister in private and 
in sermons, "Is there a word from the Lord for us all about race 
relations? 33 Even the most dogmatic, outspoken, and angry de- 
fender of segregation within churches usually shows how insecure 
and uncertain he is about the lightness and justice of his in- 
flexible stand by his tone of voice and awkward efforts to 
rationalize his position in the face of facts which stand in his 
way from natural sciences, social studies, athletics, the theater, 
arts, and literature. 

Rollo May observed, "When a person argues as though his life 
depends on it, incidentally, you may be sure that more than ob- 
jective interest in truth lies behind his passion. He is probably 
trying to save his own neurotic scheme from disturbance." 6 Some 
modern psychiatrists estimate that perhaps sixty per cent or more 
of America's population suffers from one or more types of un- 

6 May, Rollo, The Art of Counseling: How to Gam and Give Mental Health, p. 50. 
Copyright, 1939, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. Used by permission. 
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conscious psychoneurotic defense-mechanisms against facing re- 
ality. 

Sermons on race should involve mutual empathy and rapport 
between the pulpit and the pew. Especially can such sermons 
help provide "clarification" (which Rollo May feels corresponds 
with the theological term, "grace") for unhealthy tensions, 
helping to break the vicious circle of self-centered prejudices of 
believers. Otherwise, the kind of self-denying humility needed 
before God will be impossible among many who suffer from 
their race prejudices and hatred. Individuals need to be led to 
relate their lives to the ultimate concerns of God as well as to 
their own vested self-interests, pride, and hypocrisy. They need 
to learn how to accept God's acceptance of them as they are, 
not as they pretend to be as well as to accept God's acceptance 
of all other people and races equally as his children. They need 
God's understanding in order to understand and comfort them- 
selves in the light and mission of their encounter with God 
through Jesus Christ and his Church. 

The healthy sermon on race is not propaganda in the worst 
sense of the word trying to win an individual or group over to 
a preacher's inflexible personal point of view. Potentially the 
sermon on race is God's therapy for a whole church. If the min- 
ister is fair, honest, and accurate in dealing with the doubts, 
questions, points of view, and confusion of conscience among 
the deepest moral and spiritual needs of his congregation if he 
represents them before God at their best and yet senses God's 
own image in every one of them even at their worst he can 
preach warmly and kindly to their needs and plight on race. He 
can do it because he has shared mutual life and interests with 
them six days a week, helping prepare them to share a genuine 
common worship of God with him Sunday after Sunday. He 
can do it also because he realizes that what his members feel, 
think, and do in race relations is as important for the cause of 
Christ and all mankind as any different ways he may think, feel, 
and do about race relations. 

For these reasons I believe that most direct sermons on race, 
and those which merely refer to race relations, should contain 
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a powerful common confession of sin for the local church and its 
confusion and inconsistency in seeking to respond to Christ's 
leadership and Church. 

Such sermons are in line with the spirit and purpose of Chris- 
tian worship, helping tie together and make real the total ex- 
periences of worship. Such sermons can deal honestly with the 
facts and sins of human life and the tendencies of churches. 

The therapy of sermons on race is more urgent and important 
than needed up-to-date information about current race prob- 
lems. The basic racial tensions for most Christians are not in- 
tellectual, but spiritual, moral, emotional, and psychological. 
They are not so much educational and social problems to solve 
as they are moral and personal problems to face. They are moral 
for they involve our Christian sense of justice and decency in 
the way and spirit in which we treat our human neighbors re- 
gardless of their race or class status in society. They are moral 
in that they involve the degree of honesty with which we are 
willing to respond with faith to the God whom we confess with 
our lips. Also they are spiritual problems. They involve our ulti- 
mate concern to worship, obey, and serve the God we claim to 
worship and serve forever as disciples of Jesus Christ. 

They are therapeutic problems because they are increasingly 
becoming personality problems among highly disturbed, restless, 
and confused people. Since race relations involve our total at- 
titudes of love toward God and the rest of mankind, they involve 
our inner tensions between love and hate, pride and humility, 
and toward selfish and unselfish good will. 

Most members who bless racism and involuntary segregation 
of churches and other public organizations suffer in the process 
and in the angry reactionary parade which they join. They can- 
not feel happy without making a loud confused noise against 
other racial groups and their alleged inferior worth. They must 
raise their voices and bully others around, relying upon eco- 
nomic, sentimental, and power-pressure tactics which they know 
are not above board or beyond the judgment of God. Most of 
these people do not live and love peacefully within themselves, 
much less among the rest of society. 
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So far, nearly every demagogue and troublemaker over race 
progress whom I know is intolerant about a Christian response 
because he is treally trying to hide the Achilles' heel and guilt 
of his own private or public life. Somewhere down the line, in 
real life he has violated his own announced theory about the 
alleged superiority of one race over another and the need for 
segregation to "protect" the purity of the white race. Most of 
these self-appointed saviors of the dominant race are potentially, 
if not actually, seriously sick. Deeply within his own life, he 
knows at times that he is not really "trying to keep" Negroes, 
Indians, Mexicans, Japanese and other people of color "in 
their place." What he really seeks is to make a name and place 
for himself which he does not morally earn or deserve. He must 
point society's attention to human scapegoats to prove that he is 
a champion of "states rights" or the "right kind of people like 
us." He will not hesitate to make other races or minority groups 
the victims for his rise in social prestige, power, and cheap popu- 
larity. He illustrates Dr. Tillich's insight, "But a spiritual center 
cannot be produced intentionally, and the attempt to produce it 
only produces deeper anxiety." 7 

However, the biggest personality problems which the preacher 
faces in race sermons are not with those who are emotionally 
sick, but with those whose abnormal tendencies toward suffer- 
ing are normal for the majority group in society of which they 
are genuine and natural parts. These people comprise most of 
the membership of local churches. 

In pastoral encounters with "white" church members, the 
pastor can easily spot where they stand about race relations 
without asking them. This is especially true when individuals 
have been adequately exposed to all three of these pronunci- 
ations: "Negro," "Nigger," and "Nigra." When a Southerner 
says "Negro," he is usually informed and tolerant about either 
integration or more social justice for Negroes. In the South, if 
a person has a good high school education and still pronounces 
the proper term as "Nigger," you usually know where he stands. 



, The Courage to Be, p. 48. 
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Then there is a larger group wanting to appear neutral, mod- 
erate, and fair to both sides. Most of them pronounce the word, 
"Negra" They know that the term "Nigger" is insulting and 
beneath good taste. Usually these people, without meaning to, 
are tempted to play both ends against the middle when the 
church faces the race problem in or beyond sermons. Few of 
them are hypocrites, but most of them are very troubled and 
hurt in mind, conscience, and spirit. They are confused. They 
try hard to conceal their confusion by playing it safe with the 
vast majority; they would not dare say even to a minister any- 
thing about either a "Negro" or a "Nigger." They do not want 
to be so labeled. But many of them want the respectability of 
being called "good Christians because we are not radicals and 
extremists." These persons deeply crave leadership and guidance. 
Many of these can be led by either demigogues or by statesmen. 

In the deep South and Southwest, when a colored man is 
crudely addressed as "Boy," it is usually done by the type of 
person who inwardly would defend the Ku Klux Klan or take 
part in White Citizens' Councils. And in the deep South, a per- 
son who tends to call any and every Negro man, "John," or a 
Negro woman "Aunt So and So," is not necessarily a clansman; 
but he will tend to defend the clan. This principle also applies 
to white persons who refuse to use professional titles such as 
"Professor" or "Doctor" when addressing professional classes of 
Negroes. A pointed emphasis, then, upon "Mister" reveals his 
contempt or sense of racial superiority. This is particularly true 
when a professional man's last name only is called with empha- 
sis in conversations. 

Increasingly Negro leaders are teaching their less-educated 
colored brethren in the South to rely upon the above types of 
"warnings." Some outstanding Negro leaders assure me that 
these titles and emphases in conversations are "reliable over 
ninety-five per cent of the time when dealing with prejudiced 
individuals." White Christian leaders can also profit from this 
tested experience of Negroes. 

In other sections of the nation where the Negro problem is 
not so acute as in the South for majority groups, other races 
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and minority groups will be spoken of in terms of varying de- 
grees and tones of pronouncing and using proper terms, nick- 
names, and adjectives. I have observed these tendencies in the 
Southwest, on the West Coast, the Middle West, New England, 
and in cities like Chicago and New York. 

One can usually tell where most ministers and laymen stand 
on race and class issues by the respect, scorn, or compromise 
with which they refer to the majority or minority groups whom 
they discuss. The tone of voice, the affection or lack of it, the 
pause before the catch words, phrases, and objectives will tell 
alert church leaders much about the inner spirit and feelings of 
troubled, disturbed, or confused people. Race and class barriers 
as well as their emancipations within the inner lives of individ- 
uals leave their outer traces in both obvious and subtle ways. 

Therefore, it is important that sermons on race become solid 
Christian therapy for local grass-root churches. The Christian 
language should be used. Christian faith and doctrines should 
be shared. Christian love for all nations, races, and classes should 
be shared from the pulpit with warmth and uncompromising 
loyalty to God. The Christian hope with its promise of forgive- 
ness and healing help should be shared even with the most 
hopeless; and Christian mercy must be sympathetically shared 
and communicated with the most helpless and intolerant. 

A preacher should not hesitate to preach on race with pro- 
found feeling for the kingdom of God among all races: "Ulti- 
mate concern is passionate concern; it is a matter of infinite 
passion." 8 Getting sentimental and "emotional" in a pious way 
will ruin such sermons, but deep and honest feelings should be 
shared about vital race problems lifted up under the universal 
light and love of Christ. Emotionally disturbed people need to 
know the feel and power of Christian faith and life which tran- 
scends all races. Deeper Christian emotions in thinking, believ- 
ing, and witnessing can help overcome much of superficial pagan 
and superstitious emotionalism about race relations. 



Tillich, Dynamics of Faith, p. 106. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



RESOURCES FOR 
PULPIT AND PEW 



The greatest resource for 

preaching on race is the Christian vitality and rapport of the 
Church as the "people of God" Christ's living Body and New 
Israel on earth. The New Testament writers had the word for 
it, koinonia. 

There is no adequate English word for it, but its adequate 
experience is universal among convinced and convincing Chris- 
tians. Almost every congregation, no matter how influenced by 
the world in which the church lives, has a holy remnant of peo- 
ple whose total response to God in Christ is the supreme mark 
and concern of their lives together in worship, work, faith, and 
service. 

Robert W. Spike says: 

Koinonia is the word frequently employed by the apostles to de- 
scribe the essential character of the Church ... a comprehensive 
description of the unique life of the community of believers . . . 
deriving its life from the amazing power of God that is the Holy 
Spirit. 1 

Koinonia means more than mere fellowship, participation, 
unity, mystical experience or the common faith and life of Chris- 
tians. It does mean all of these vital things, but vastly more. It 
involves the "close spiritual relationship between believers and 



a Spke, op. */., DD. 4-6. 
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God, either through the person of Christ or the Holy Spirit." 
Koinonia involves both the "restraining function of the Word 
of God" and "also the much more important energizing role." 2 

Human beings cannot build a sense of koinonia. Entirely a 
gift of God's grace, koinonia occurs in response to and "through 
God's action when men and women assemble to hear the Word 
of God and to join together in sacraments. These are the banks 
of the channel of God's grace which men must tend." 3 Koinonia 
involves a "recognizable togetherness" which people feel "in 
their whole being, their mind and body," because they feel "the 
reality of God impinging upon their minds and physical beings." 4 

This is the unique power which God gives the Church among 
the churches as the "leaven in the lump" for the kingdom of 
God within society. I believe that preachers and laymen who are 
concerned about race relations should gauge and measure their 
ministry within the growing koinonia already recognizable in 
nearly every local church. To begin with, only a few people 
may be involved in many situations, but these few are mighty 
in Christian spirit and vitality. Their education, popularity, and 
status on the economic and class ladder of society are not as 
crucial for Christian strategy as the vitality of their faith and 
vision of God which they share in common through Jesus Christ. 

As far as that goes, the twelve original disciples of Jesus would 
not have been listed in a Who's Who or social register of their 
age or generation. But what God did with and through them 
is the story behind the story of the ages of human history and 
destiny. 

Whatever else may be said about the preaching resource 
found within the koinonia, it is the major point of Christian 
contact between the pulpit and the pew in all sermons. Thus, a 
vital preacher suggests our Lord as an example: 

He found much of what he needed for teaching and preaching 
in the persons he observed, in the events he witnessed in daily 
life 

2 Ibid, pp. 4, 51-52. 
*Ibid., pp. 52-55. 
*lbid., p. 6. 
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Out of our pastoral care of persons will emerge the kind of pas- 
toral preaching that will comfort the afflicted and, as the prophets 
urge us to do, afflict the comfortable. ... Of course the psycholo- 
gists are mainly correct in saying that preaching is chiefly a pre- 
counseling procedure. 5 

Such a concern with one's local koinonia involves fresh, living, 
and powerful common Christian experiences. This is important 
in view of Dr. Coffin's observation, "Our weakness and in- 
competence in the Church is often due to the secondhand char- 
acter of our religious faith. Pastor and people live on a tradi- 
tional or a hearsay religion. . . . There is an absence of firsthand 
knowledge, of personal fellowship, in our witness. 356 

It is from this essential Christian core or remnant, the 
koinonia, that the pulpit and pew find the common concerns 
needed for sermons on race to become vital and effective for a 
local church. Persons comprising this core, be they few or many, 
will have an ultimate compassion for all people as persons and 
children of God. By grace and faith they transcend human class, 
color, and psychological and theological barriers. They sense the 
Christian role of the Church among the churches. Taking part 
in interracial group experiments, they will welcome increasing 
interracial contacts and experiences. They will be glad to help 
a local church study and know its changing community and the 
need to minister to the churchless and to neglected minority 
groups. They will not be afraid of a mobile urbanized culture, 
for they will be mobile and not stationary Christians. They will 
not fear unpopularity, for they will love and forgive even those 
who hate and fear them. 

The koinonia welcomes free and open public discussions of 
social and community problems, measuring them by the mind 
and spirit of Jesus Christ and the Church's mission in the world. 
Such individuals find added strength through interdenomina- 
tional, interracial, and ecumenical events and fellowship. Such 
Christians will not be intolerant and dogmatically reckless; they 



"From Pastoral Preaching by David A. MacLennan. Copyright 1955, W. L. Jenkins. 
The Westminster Press. By permission, 
Coffin, op. cit. t p. 19. 
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will welcome the variety of opinions and diversity of points of 
view which can be stimulating and creative for all churches. 

On the other hand, the doctrine of "white supremacy' 3 and 
the myth of ^ the superiority and "purity" of one's own racial 
stock often become a false substitute for the koinonia in many 
local churches. The "white man's burden" notion tends to be- 
come the basic assumption and criteria for a false "Christian" 
fellowship, for it is based upon the self-idolatry of the exclusive- 
minded human beings involved. In this sense, the genuine 
koinonia becomes our major Christian resource to confront and 
challenge this obstacle of modern paganism often confused with 
real Christianity because it embraces some true marks of Chris- 
tian faith and claims to be fully and adequately "Christian" in 
membership and spirit, 

I have never seen a local church yet which seems to be all 
koinonia. But evidences of the universal koinonia are in all local 
churches which I have known intimately. The membership of 
most congregations is only nominally Christian at best. Most 
church members today do not even know the basic language of 
the Bible and Christian faith much less grasp the meaning of 
the church and its worship, witness and life. It is through the 
koinonia that such language and experience can be shared and 
radically communicated. Christian education should be led and 
shared through a local church primarily by those who have this 
Christian vitality worth sharing. If so, there will be a great dif- 
ference in how a congregation receives redemptively and makes 
its unique creative response to the sermons shared. 

Next to the koinonia, the greatest Christian resource for 
preaching on race is the Holy Bible. One reason for this is that 
the New Testament is a vital deposit of faith and experience 
coming directly from the koinonia of the early apostolic church. 
And this original primitive koinonia was partly a response to the 
Old Testament and its living heritage. 

Not all biblical preaching is good preaching, but there is no 
profound Christian preaching which is not biblical in language, 
spirit, and inspiration. The Bible is the greatest common living 
heritage of Christian faith, traditions, and insights of all Chris- 
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tians. It is by God's grace a channel for Christian revelation, 
empathy, rapport, witness, and confession of mutual spiritual 
and moral experience between the pulpit and the pew. 
E. Winston Jones observes: 

The members of a modern congregation are not jnterested in 
Biblical exposition as such, but if the Bible has some light to throw 
upon their everyday problems and upon present world needs, they 
will listen and they will find instruction. If the Bible today is a 
dead book, the preacher must bear a good deal of the blame. 7 

More than any other written product of Christian faith and 
experience, the Bible is the main source of receiving and shar- 
ing the living eternal Word of God about Christian race rela- 
tions. The Bible reveals especially who God is, what God does, 
and what God speaks to the nature and condition of all men, 
classes, races, and churches. Nearly everything that is urgent to 
know about Jesus Christ and ultimate Christian response to the 
nature, event, and significance of his coining as the Savior of the 
whole world is revealed through the Holy Scriptures. 

Both the pulpit and the pew should keep in mind both the 
Christian koinonia and the Holy Scriptures in all sermons on 
race. Such sermons should be interesting and vital. Therefore 
these messages must not recite primarily a collection of racial 
figures, statistics, and social studies or the dry technical terms 
from sociology, theology, and psychology. In this regard every 
church could borrow an insight about communication from Rus- 
sell Kirk. 

In Beyond the Dreams of Avarice, Russell Kirk explains that 
one reason why "serious journals are sliding down toward dusty 
death is their remarkable dullness." The same criticism is often 
shared in regard to sermons. 

One reason why regular sermons give way to the popular 
lure of demagogues and sentimental clowns who preach and ex- 
ploit religion is the "remarkable dullness" of so many learned 
and lifeless sermons. Yet there is nothing dull about the Christian 
koinonia and the Bible, if realistically shared and communicated. 



'Jones, E. Winston, Preaching and, the Dramatic Arts, p. 92. Copyright 1948, The 
Macmillan Company Used by permission of the author. 
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Alert Christian preaching at its best is exciting, vital, and steeped 
in awareness of mystery and humility as well as reliable facts. 
Such preaching senses that religion is no form of rnagic, and 
that the eternal God is unconditioned as Dr. Tillich stresses 
and is not subject to human control and finite limits. 

Therefore, it is urgent that sermons use the living vital lan- 
guage of the Christian faith of the koinonia and the Holy 
Scriptures. Yet, paradoxically, these sermons also should use the 
vivid, powerful, and popular language of the rank and file peo- 
ple of our day. As Rollo May points out, both "choice English 
and slang carry their power" in order to convey "a flexible, 
motile, warm and human quality." Warning us of becoming 
"linguistic pharisees who have a certain deep feeling about 
'proper 3 and 'improper 5 words," May warns that "a formal 
language has a tendency to separate one from real life like any 
other formalization. . . . We know certainly that the use of 
highly grammatical language is for some people a way of elevat- 
ing themselves over other human beings whose language is not 
so correct." Yet, he warns against the opposite extreme "the 
alumnus who acts more fresh than the freshman or the father 
who endeavors to be younger than his son" "a product of the 
individual's egotistic striving for recognition rather than true 
empathy." 8 

The supreme task of a sermon is Christian communication, 
not neutral and cold academic or research formalities. The di- 
vine-human encounters are more significant in a sermon than 
the parading and parroting of one's grammar and academic re- 
finements. The early Christians, in order to communicate their 
faith, had to rely upon the vivid popular speech and terms of 
their day. But out of this realistic speech they produced some 
powerful delicate insights. They converted their use of ordinary, 
but genuine, language to communicate their Christian witness 
and convictions. In addition to the powerful living resources 
of the Christian koinonia, the Holy Bible, and the vivid interest- 
ing language which communicates the faith to all sorts and con- 
ditions of people, some sermons on race should use the resources 

8 May, op. cit. t pp. 129-130. 
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which God gives through humanity's sense of humor. Some ser- 
mons are so deadly serious that they are funny; others are just 
plain dull. We Christians need to be aware often that the psalm- 
ist had a point when he stressed, "He who sits in the heavens 
laughs." 

Perhaps none of us should take sermons and interests about 
race so seriously that we take ourselves too seriously. Nothing 
helps nominal Christians see how out of focus racism and our 
man-made racial barriers are more than for them to learn to 
laugh at the logic and irrationality of their own worst prejudices, 
false fears, pride, and vested interests. A healthy faith requires 
not only a healthy theology, but healthy emotions with a Chris- 
tian sense of humor. 

Some of the most prophetic popular stories and parables 
which are now making the rounds of the nation involve a sense 
of humor in self-criticism about race hatred. For example, it is 
no accident that this is a popular saying in the South: "Did you 
hear the one about the militant political leader of segregation in 
Mississippi? Well, he finally decided to move his family to Little 
Rock, Arkansas, so all of his own children could attend the same 
school!" This pointed story communicates a keen moral insight 
and conscience which deadly serious sermons tend to overlook. 

For example, a personal experience recently made the rounds 
in North Carolina, causing serious thought as well as chuckles. 
A business friend and I, on a fishing trip at a resort hotel, were 
served lukewarm coffee for breakfast. Winking at me, he called 
the waitress. "Madam," he said, "our coffee is cold. I like my 
coffee like I like my women HOT!" 

"Yes, Sir," she replied with a grin. "And BLACK, too?" 

It is no accident, and not without moral meaning and self- 
critical insight, that this story is appreciated by both segrega- 
tionalists and integrationalist. The popularity of this encounter 
does not spring from hatred, but from a tragic double standard 
of thought and morality involving myths of racial purity and 
alleged superiority of the dominant race. 

Another resource for preaching on race is found in nearly 
every local church today. This involves foreign mission studies. 
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Especially women's groups at the grass-roots level have pioneered 
for generations in trying to share some Christian understanding 
of the world-wide mission of the churches among all races. As 
a whole the men of conventional Christianity are not as in- 
formed about either race problems or the world-wide mission 
of the church as are the women. This common experience offers 
a needed contact between the pulpit and the pew to reach the 
homes and follow-up discussion of Christian families. This herit- 
age can be redeemed to serve a greater Christian purpose today 
than foreign mission studies generally attempted in past decades. 
We can witness that the world-wide mission of the Church among 
all races begins at home where we live, and is now returning to 
the churches which have crusaded for more Christian practices 
abroad. 

Also, we must not overlook the God-given resources on race 
among the discussions and activities of Christian youth in our 
churches at the grass roots. Educated youth today may not study 
foreign missions as much as the ladies do. But they are alert to 
the live options of Christian social problems and tensions; and 
they tend to want the church to practice what it professes in race 
relations much more than do their parents or grandparents. 

Thus, among other resources for sermon contacts and rapport 
on Christian race issues, almost every local church has these: 
the vital Christian koinonia, the Holy Scriptures, the living 
language and interests of the rank and file of people, a healthy 
self-critical sense of humor, the study of world-wide missions by 
the women, and the discussion of race and other social problems 
by educated youth. 

In addition to these we merely mention three more resources 
for Christian experience and hope in race relations. The first 
is the mobility and urbanization of modern culture; this trend 
leads people to move and mingle in different parts of the nation 
and causes less dependence upon the old agricultural economy 
and its traditions, especially in the South. The second is the in- 
creasing intermingling of foreign students and visitors at Amer- 
ican colleges and universities and other public gatherings. The 
third resource which is tending to reduce provincialisms is the 
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current revival of interest in theology among laymen. To a great 
extent the race problem for all Christians is a theological prob- 
lem for informed faith and action. 

No local church leaders should overlook the resolutions of all 
the major Christian denominations in America in support of 
the Supreme Court decision of 1954 in regard to public school 
segregation. These top-level pronouncements may not echo the 
spirit of grass-roots churches, but they provide a climate of Chris- 
tian conscience which transcends all regions and local prejudices. 
In the light of these statements and their own trying situations, 
local ministers increasingly are tending to issue public statements 
of their own personal convictions as pastors regardless of how 
their congregations or the public may react. 

In addition both the pulpit and pew have available a wealth 
of books and common reading and discussion resources which 
are timely for vital study and thought among church school 
classes and interest groups. Many of these are excellent for fam- 
ily reading and chats by church members in their own homes. 
Their use provides invaluable common background and experi- 
ence for communicating sermons on race. 

For example, at popular levels such paperback books as these 
are inexpensive and helpful: 

King, Martin Luther, Jr.: Stride Toward Freedom: The 
Montgomery Story, Ballantini Books, Inc., 1958. 

Leiper, Henry Smith: Blind Spots: Experiments in the Self- 
cure of Race Prejudice, Friendship Press, 1944. 

Mays, Benjamin E.: Seeking to Be Christian in Race Rela- 
tions, Friendship Press, 1957. 

Pope, Liston: The Kingdom Beyond Caste, Friendship Press, 
1957. 

Root, Robert: Progress Against Prejudice: The Church Con- 
fronts the Race Problem, Friendship Press, 1957. 

Shaull, M. Richard: Encounter With Revolution, Association 
Press, 1955. 

Tilson, Everett: Segregation and the Bible, Abingdon Press, 
1957. 
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Also such quickly readable books as Ethel Alpenfel's Sense 
and Nonsense about Race, Lillian Smith's Now Is the Time and 
Robert Penn Warren's Segregation are useful. 

For the South and its particular race trends and problems, 
the following books are easy to read and informative for laymen 
and clergy alike : 

Braden, Anne: The Wall Between, Monthly Review Press,, 

1958. 

Cash, W. J. : The Mind of the South, Alfred A. Knopf, 1941. 
Crook, Roger EL: No South or North, The Bethany Press, 

1959. 
Dykeman, Wilma & Stokeley, James: Neither Black Nor 

White 3 Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1957. 
Maston, T. B. : Segregation and Desegregation, The Macmil- 

lan Company, 1959. 
Smith, Lillian: Killers of the Dream, W. W. Norton, 1949. 

Both the clergy and the laity should read the challenging arti- 
cles about race relations which appear in such publications as: 
Christianity and Crisis, The Christian Century, Religion in Life, 
and the Congregational-Christian Social Action. Ministers and 
leading laymen in local churches should be on the mailing list 
of the Department of Racial and Cultural Relations of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, 1716 West End Avenue, Nashville, 
Tennessee. Moreover, they would be helped by subscribing to 
the pamphlet, New South, published by the Southern Regional 
Council. Southern churchmen can share effective contacts and 
steady information by joining their state's Council on Human 
Relations and such organizations as the Fellowship of Southern 
Churchmen. The newsletters of such groups are lively in regard 
to race relations and trends. 

For more solid study and background, both ministers and 
laymen would do well to reread such books as: William Hor- 
dern's A Laymen's Guide to Protestant Theology; Liston Pope's 
Millhands and Preachers; James A. Pike's Doing the Truth; 
Gordan Allport's The Nature of Prejudice; Gerhart Saneger's 
Social Psychology of Prejudice; Ralph Lord Roy's Apostles of 
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Discord; Emil Brunner's Justice and the Social Order; H. Rich- 
ard Niebuhr's Social Sources of Denominationalism, Christ and 
Culture, and The Meaning of Revelation; and Howard Thur- 
man's Jesus and the Disinherited. Also books on Christian social 
ethics by John Bennett, Clinton Gardner, Georgia Harkness, 
and Paul Ramsey, would add to the church's perspective. 

Ministers especially will strengthen their faith and realistic 
thought by studying such books as the following: Reinhold Nie- 
buhr's Beyond Tragedy, The Irony of American History, Pious 
and Secular America, and The Self and the Dramas of History; 
Paul Tillich's Biblical Religion and the Search for Ultimate 
Reality, The Courage to Be, and The Protestant Era; Emil 
Brunner's Faith, Hope and Love and The Great Invitation and 
Other Sermons; H. Richard Niebuhr's The Kingdom of God in 
America; and Paul Ramsey's Christian Ethics and the Sitin. 

Nobody could do better than to read The Nature of the Unity 
We Seek: Official Report of the North American Conference 
on Faith and Order, Paul S. Minear, editor. All churches should 
study this as well as the two other books involving this study 
conference published by The Bethany Press: Christian Unity in 
North America, by J. Robert Nelson and A Guide to Christian 
Unity, by George Hunt. If possible, it would be helpful for both 
the pulpit and the pew to read the unpublished reports of the 
World Council of Churches' Pittsburgh and Raleigh-Durham 
Study Commissions dealing with the racial and caste stratifica- 
tion of the churches. 
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PART TWO 



SERMONS ON RACE 



Let the preacher bear in mind that people do not 
behave according to different psychological laws sim- 
ply because they are sitting in a house of worship. If 
they are bored by a colorless conversation any day of 
the week, they will be bored by a colorless sermon on 
Sunday. 

E. WINSTON JONES, Preaching and 
the Dramatic Arts, p. 76 



"THE WORD IS NEAR YOU" 



The word is near you, on your lips and in your heart 
(that is, the word of faith which we preach); because, 
if you confess with your lips that Jesus is Lord and be- 
lieve in your heart that God raised him from the dead 9 
you will be saved. For man believes in his heart and so 
is justified ', and he confesses with his lips and so is saved. 
The scripture says y "No one who believes in him will be 
put to shame" For there is no distinction between Jew 
and Greek; the same Lord is Lord of all and bestows 
his riches upon all who call upon him. For, "every one 
who calls upon the name of the Lord will be saved" 

Romans 10:8-13 

Good news awaits our troubled souls and lives. God rules the 
world yet, lest we forget. 

"The word" of Almighty God "is near you.' 3 Think of it 
How comforting, reassuring, and hopeful! // "you confess with 
your lips that Jesus is Lord and believe in your heart that God 
raised him from the dead, you will be saved." 

God has not given up mankind. Nor will he ever forsake the 
cause of Christ. God's word is to save, heal, and bless. If we ac- 
cept his salvation by faith, God's grace will invade and transform 
our lives as new creatures in Christ. This lasting New Testa- 
ment conviction is basic for the church and mankind today. 

David A. MacLennan quotes another favorite New Testament 
witness to this essential truth: " 'We have been born anew to a 
living hope through the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead.' "Then he asks, "What is hope? 95 He answers, "Hope is 
faith directed toward the future which transforms the present." 1 

1 MacLennan, op. cit., p. 69. 
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There is hope for us all when we realize that the word of God 
is near us. This awareness is also revealing. It probes the deepest 
dimensions of our lives and spirit: our anxiety, tension, fear, 
love and hate, doubt and trust, and common concern for sur- 
vival It reveals God's compassion for us and our needed timely 
compassion for all other human beings, 

Is this not also disturbing? God's word is now near us. But 
suppose we betray Christ and ourselves as Christians and depart 
far from God's word? It comforts us to know that God's grace 
is now available is near us. Yet suppose we refuse to put our 
ultimate trust in God and reject his word? 

How about this saving faith? Do you really accept it now? 
Do you rejoice in it? Do you witness to its truth before God and 
all humanity? Listen to Paul's witness: ff 'No one who believes 9 " 
in Jesus Christ as Lord of both life and death cc f will be put to 
shame.* For there is no distinction between Jew and Greek; the 
same Lord is Lord of all and bestows his riches upon all who call 
upon him. For 'every one who calls upon the name of the Lord 
will be saved! " 

Untold numbers of nominal Christians today both reject and 
scorn this word. During a forum, S. Parkes Cadman was ques- 
tioned by a prejudiced and hate-ridden man who did not really 
accept Jesus Christ as Lord of all over life and death. He did not 
come to terms with applying the truth that for modern Chris- 
tians "there is no distinction between Jew and Greek." Never- 
theless, he felt saved and sure of heaven. He asked, "What am 
I to do when I get to Heaven and find there a lot of Chinks and 
Niggers and Dagoes whom I detest?" 

Dr. Cadman replied, "Don't worry, friend. If that's the way 
you feel, you probably will never get there !" 2 

No wonder D. Elton Trueblood urges the following: "Men 
must be made tender again. The cultivation of the uneasy con- 
science is a major plank in the platform of reconstruction. We 

*Leipr. Henry Smith, Blind Spots, p. 41. Copyright 1929, 1944, Friendship 
Inc. Used, by permission. 
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have started the task of reconstruction if we begin to convince 
men that the good conscience is an invention of the Devil" 3 

Surely there is near us a word of God about the barriers which 
now separate men from men and nominal Christians from God's 
kingdom, his word and lordship over all Christians. God's word 
is as near us today as it was to the primitive Christians addressed 
in Paul's letter. There is near us a word of God about human 
relations and all trends which deny that all people are equally 
God's creations and are to be treated accordingly with dignity, 
justice, and love. Paul had to warn even the early Christian 
congregations which knew no such barriers or distinctions among 
races as we do today in worship, fellowship, and public life to- 
gether that there "is no distinction between Jew and Greek." 

Paul was not speaking literally about races in the sense of skin 
colors and cultural traits as we do today. Such differences be- 
tween races among early Christians were no problem. They did 
not assume such artificial distinctions involving alleged superi- 
ority and inferiority of groups of people by nature of their birth 
and colors. They took for granted that "the Lord of all" is the 
Lord of all races; therefore, the New Testament churches of 
Christ transcended all racial distinctions. But Paul did describe 
the specific danger and sin in his day involving cultural and 
religious discrimination by Christians of Jewish and Greek back- 
ground. Remembering Jesus Christ, he frankly warned, "No 
one who believes in him will be put to shame. For there is no 
distinction between Jew and Greek; the same Lord is the Lord 
of aU " 

Actually, the sinful principle of Christians who fancied such 
distinctions between Jew and Greek is the same in principle of 
exclusiveness and discrimination which is made today between 
the various races of our modern world. Except for superficial 
differences between various colors of skin, all the basic differ- 
ences between groups of people are based upon variations in 
cultural and social backgrounds and opportunities. These differ- 
ences involve educational, religious, political, emotional, eco- 

"Trueblood, D. Elton, Foundations for Reconstruction, p. 69. Copyright 1946, Harper 
& Brothers. Used by permission. 
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nomic, moral, and public freedom not essential moral, spirit- 
ual, and divine worth and potential. They are not differences in 
human nature and God-given value, dignity, and destiny for 
either this earthly life or eternity. The "same Lord is Lord of all 
and bestows his riches upon all who call upon him. For, 'every 
one who calls upon the name of the Lord will be saved.' " 

Among the tribes of a South Sea Island, a delightful story is 
told. Paul and the New Testament Christians would have loved 
it. Its simple honesty inspires our common concern and Chris- 
tian conscience. It reminds us of the parables and humor of 
our Lord. 

This story is an ancient myth of God's creation of man, favor- 
ing the brown-skinned peoples of the earth. According to this 
version of creation, God used an oven to make the first human 
being. God had to experiment to create man. Not being too 
wise and experienced, God failed in his first effort and regretted 
his mistake. 

In his first effort, God took a piece of clay, spat upon it, and 
molded it with his hands into the shape of a human being. After 
putting the clay into an oven, God let the clay cook too long. 
When he finally took the clay out, it was burned black. To the 
original South Sea Island faith, this meant that God first created 
the black man. But, realizing his mistake, God breathed into the 
black man the breath of life and let him go. God said, "Now you 
get as far away from me as you can go! The next time I will 
make the kind of man I really want." 

However, in his second effort to create the man he planned, 
God was too hasty. Taking the clay out too soon, God saw that 
it was not cooked enough. And the result was the white man. 
But God breathed into him his breath of life and let him go. 
God said, "Now you stay away from this island, too. I want no 
part of you either ! The next time, I will surely make the kind 
of man I really want/' 

Thus, learning from two bad mistakes, God improved his hu- 
man creation. The third effort was perfect. God let the human- 
shaped clay cook just right taking it out neither too late nor 
too soon. God was delighted. Breathing into this man the gift 
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of life, God said, "Ah, a nice brown-skinned man just what I 
intended all the time ! You stay with me and I'll give you the 
island and all its fruit and happiness." 

The simple honesty of this story is revealing. Its prejudices 
and racial pride seem naive and superstitious, do they not? We 
smile at the obvious human weaknesses and rationalizations of 
this myth. We sense that it is far from the Bible's accounts of the 
creation of man. The Bible has faith in the infinite perfect good- 
ness, power, and wisdom of Almighty God. 

The Bible teaches that God saw that all his mighty creative 
acts were good. But the Bible does not reveal any skin color of 
Adam and Eve. It puts no importance or significance upon the 
color of the original human race. 

However, we know that the Holy Scriptures place all the im- 
portance in the world upon the nature of original sin of hu- 
manity man's pride, selfishness, and rebellion against God's 
power, wisdom, and good will. The biblical faith stresses this 
sin and temptation of Adam and Eve. They wanted not God's 
wisdom and word which he gave them but to be wiser than 
God to take God's place and to lay human claims upon what 
belongs by nature only to God himself. They wanted to be their 
own gods. 

Yet we "white" people in the South attempt to do the same 
thing. We do what Adam and Eve did. We do precisely what 
these South Sea Island tribesmen did. Their myth of racial 
supremacy and superiority varies from ours only according to 
their different color of human skin. Many of us still want to 
believe or even to teach white supremacy. We inherit from our 
own ancient local traditions that the white man is made by God 
and his creative processes to be superior to other races in worth 
and nature as determined by physical color of skin. 

Are we not really as provincial, self-righteous, and supersti- 
tious in our coveted traditions as these tribesmen? Why do we 
rationalize our segregation, self-righteousness, snobbery, and ex- 
ploitation of minority races and groups? Does not our own pagan 
myth of God's creation violate the experience and faith of God's 
word through the Holy Bible? Does not this "white myth" vio- 
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late all the findings of modern natural sciences, social studies, 
psychology, and human history? 

Do we want to obey God's truth? Or do we prefer our own 
vested self-interests in our false pride, traditions, and fears which 
we ask our churches to sanction? You know as I know if only 
we will be as honest and frank as these South Sea Island tribes- 
men that it is not God's will, but our own pride, wishes, and 
vested interests which are now at stake in trying to dominate the 
South and the whole globe. Let's be as clear and frank with 
ourselves as these island folk. Let's also share their healthy sense 
of humor about our own racial prejudices as they do with their 
myths of creation. 

Indeed, "An honest confession is good for the soul." This 
confession should be made by Christians to Almighty God and 
to his holy universal Church as well as among ourselves. 

Thank God, this is not our whole story ! It is not all a matter 
of sin and pride for us. Nor need it remain that way even in our 
South and in segregated churches all over the nation. We need 
not disobey God's truth. No longer can we scorn the mind, spirit, 
and teachings of Jesus Christ where they could count the most 
in our own lives, churches, and social traditions. There is another 
side of the story. It is God's judgment, understanding, and mercy 
available to us and the entire world to aU nations and races 
through Jesus Christ and his world-wide Church. 

Although we are yet far from being fully Christian, at least 
we believe and say with Paul that every man who "confesses 
with his lips" that u J esus is Lord" and believes in his heart that 
"God raised him from the dead" will "be saved." If we take this 
Christian faith seriously, we should not exclude ourselves from 
the fellowship of Negroes and members of other races who will 
be saved. But do we, ourselves, yet fully believe in our own 
hearts that God raised Jesus Christ from the dead as his eternal 
victory, judgment, and redemption of all mankind from death, 
sin, and futility? This may be what troubles us and allows us 
our own race prejudices. If we feel that we really have been 
saved, we ought to so respond to all other individuals, including 
Negroes, who have been saved. Nevertheless, it is a joy to know 
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that God's word is "near" us now as the Apostle Paul re- 
minded the Christians of his generation. 

God's word ff is near you. 33 If we think about it, we will be 
grateful for Jesus Christ who makes the Word flesh, dwelling 
among all men, including those not of our own color. 

"The word is near you. 33 We really need to believe and accept 
this sacred truth. 

We are living on holy ground called the earth. This is all 
humanity's calling, comfort, strength and hope, including yours 
and mine. We live now not only within God's Church. His 
Church shares his eternal Word and mission and Christ among 
all men throughout the whole world. Down deeply within our 
hearts, we realize with Paul that "the same Lord is Lord of all 
and bestows his riches upon all who call upon him. For, 'every 
one who calls upon the name of the Lord will be saved.' " 

The word of Almighty God is really near us. What a faith 
and challenge for our confused lives, memories, myths, beliefs, 
and sins! Especially now when we must struggle, fighting our 
way toward life's supreme meaning and devotion with God's 
unfailing ultimate help. We confront a suffering and twisted 
humanity: misguided loyalties, forsaken truths, distorted myths, 
and facts warped out of all Christian focus, perspective, and joy. 
False promises of racial propaganda, Utopian selfish dreams, and 
empires are still being offered which no man or group of people 
can guarantee and fulfill any longer upon this earth. 

With the storms of life and races beating down upon us in 
this age of decision, stress, doubt, change, fear, and uncertainty, 
Paul speaks to our deepest needs. He preaches this urgent word 
of faith in Jesus Christ as the Savior and "Lord of all." To know 
that the word is near in spite of our doubts, sins, weaknesses, 
fears, and prejudices must mean as much to you as it does to 
me. To know that our homes, churches, and our nation and 
world can yet be built by God's forgiveness and grace upon the 
solid rock of faith in Jesus Christ as the Lord of life and of his 
holy universal Church God's own household, not mere sinking 
sand is to give us hope and something sacred, secure, and eter- 
nal by which to guide our lives and faith. To know that there 
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is a word from the Lord is to know that God cares for us all 
however sinful and prejudiced and expects more from us in 
Christian faith, obedience, and supreme devotion than we have 
yet been prepared or willing to give. 

The pagan myth of white supremacy has been dear to many 
of us. Those of us who still believe it as literal and factual truth 
suffer from its false faith today. We suffer as much perhaps 
even more at times as the minority races and groups suffer 
from our use of this unfair weapon of power, prestige, and domi- 
nation. We were taught and trained to believe this myth often 
by sincere relatives and leaders. But we now are learning anew 
by Christian faith and experience that man-made traditions and 
words of men are not enough for the children of God made in 
his image to glorify and enjoy him forever. 

Our own false and controversial myth of white supremacy in 
the South now is being challenged over the whole world. The 
conscience of the world is against us. This myth can no longer 
be a way of life without violence, hatred, mob rule, suspicion, 
and discord. It was never a healthy Christian way of life for all 
people. This false faith challenges the kingdom of God upon 
earth, and is now under God's judgment and mercy. God is 
calling to us Christians and our segregated, but priceless, 
churches to repent and to live as new creatures in Christ Jesus 
in the church and in the rest of society's public institutions. God 
is offering a healthy, secure, and eternal faith based upon his 
Son's hope for us and the entire world. "For, 'every one who 
calls upon the name of the Lord will be saved,' " even we who 
have been so involved in this sin against God and mankind. 

We are still living on holy ground in God's world. His word 
through the gospel is very real and urgent for us. He claims us 
and aU other people and races as his own. 

Therefore, let us all hear and heed the word of God as Paul 
shares it in the eleventh chapter of Romans: 

"So do not become proud, but stand in awe. . . . Note then 
the kindness and the severity of God : severity toward those who 
have fallen, but God's kindness is to you, provided you continue 
in his kindness; otherwise you too will be cut off. And even the 
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others, if they do not persist in their unbelief, will be grafted in, 
for God has the power to graft them In again." Romans 
11:20, 22-23. 

God's word is near us. Let us learn to accept it with faith, 
forgiveness, and Christian joy. It is not enough merely to realize 
that the word of God is near us. "Let the word of Christ dwell 
in you richly, as you teach and admonish one another in all wis- 
dom, and as you sing psalms and hymns and spiritual songs with 
thankfulness in your heart to God. And whatever you do, in 
word or deed, do everything in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
giving thanks to God through him." Colossians 3:16-17. 
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II 



"THE TIMES OF IGNORANCE 
GOD OVERLOOKED" 



The God who made the world and everything in it, 
being Lord of heaven and earth, does not live in shrines 
made by man, nor is he served by human hands, as 
though he needed anything, since he himself gives to all 
men life and breath and everything. And he made from 
one every nation of men to live on all the face of the 
earth, having determined alloted periods and bound- 
aries of their habitation, that they should seek God, in 
the hope that they might feel after him and find him. 
. . . The times of ignorance God overlooked, but now 
he commands all men everywhere to repent, because 
he has fixed a day on which he will judge the world in 
righteousness by a man whom he has appointed, and of 
this he has given assurance to all men by raising him 
from the dead" 

Acts 17:24-27,30-31 

At the heart of the Christian faith is the powerful conviction 
and experience that God is everywhere. We believe that God 
is the Creator, Judge, and Redeemer of "the world and every- 
thing in it, being Lord of heaven and earth." He "gives to all 
men life and breath and everything." God "made from one 
every nation of men to live on all the face of the earth." 

This means that regardless of our natural limitations of time, 
birth, finite and physical boundaries, our Maker has so placed 
and scattered humanity over the face of the earth that we all 
"should seek God, in the hope" that we "might feel after him 
and find him." 
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This view is well put by the Calvinists. They teach that the 
supreme end of man is "to glorify God and to enjoy him for- 
ever." Is this really our supreme faith-response in this church 
today? Do we adequately sense and accept God's own image 
within us and all other human beings everywhere in the whole 
world? 

Recently most of us have been growing out of and beyond 
"our times of ignorance" about Christian race relations. Our 
viewpoints have changed rapidly since our earliest childhood. 
Now as our attitudes are being changed, we are being changed 
more than ever by God's understanding, love, and forgiveness. 
Many of us now confess that the gospel and Christian love really 
make sense to us as never before when applied to racial, eco- 
nomic, political, educational, emotional, and other personal and 
social problems of real life as it is lived. Not one of us yet has 
all the right answers, but for the first time in our lives many of 
us are seeking better answers. The vexing issues of our day force 
us more and more to ask the right crucial questions. God now 
puts the vital universal questions directly to our struggles of life. 
We can no longer avoid or delay the quest for his help to work 
out our own answers apart from his truth, judgment, and will 
for our lives and the lives of all other people. 

It was a shock to discover the unconscious race prejudices 
which I practiced as a child in Virginia. This crucial self-exami- 
nation has made real and personal to me the New Testament 
insight, "The times of ignorance God overlooked, but now he 
commands all men everywhere to repent, because he has fixed 
a day on which he will judge the world in righteousness by a 
man whom he has appointed, and of this he has given assurance 
to all men by raising him from the dead." 

I learned early the hard way by innocently receiving a bloody 
nose from a Negro boy. I did not realize how I had caused the 
event until I got home. Then my mother explained why the lad 
had struck me and then wept. 

His weeping had me puzzled. I knew I had hurt him without 
violence. I did not touch him or threaten to hit him back. Why? 
I was not afraid to fight, but did not want to. I could not under- 
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term "it" as though referring to a thing and not to a person of 
infinite worth in finite life. 

Actually, this boy was speaking from the depths of the real 
moral and spiritual racial problems of our generation. In Amer- 
ican life, these problems arise from the sanction and legality of 
slavery when Negroes were bought, sold, and owned like 
beasts. Many were treated like beasts, others were paternalisti- 
cally regarded with affection, well fed and housed, and well 
dominated as possessions of the white family and household. 
Almost all slaves, however, were forced to do the hard and 
tedious types of manual work. At best, they were exploited eco- 
nomically and emotionally, being used to increase the wealth, 
prestige, and social status of their owners who sold them from 
the North or bought them in the South. No longer do we defend 
this form of slavery in the South. Nor would we fight a war 
over slavery as such now. But we inherit the same basic attitudes 
of inferiority and superiority among peoples of different colors 
of skin and cultures. 

Slaves were regarded as having immortal souls to be saved for 
life beyond this earth. In fact, most of their original education 
involved learning to read the Bible for this futuristic purpose of 
salvation for the next world. They were allowed and encouraged 
to worship, often without segregation from the families who 
owned them. This happened widely even in our South until 
well after the War between the States. 

They did not have the daily freedom of choice, property, op- 
portunity, and other personal and social advantages of the 
dominating race. Once the dominating race adopted its attitude 
of superiority and even kindliness and paternalism, the "white 
race" did not have the freedom of choice to treat the slaves 
fully as persons and not as "things" or possessions. Kierkegaard 
rightly observed the 

most tremendous thing which has been granted to man is: the 
choice, freedom. And if you desire to save it and preserve it there 
is only one way: in the very same second unconditionally and in 
complete resignation to give it back to God, and yourself with it. 
If the sight of what is granted you tempts you, and if you give way 
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to temptation and look with egoistic desire upon the freedom of 
choice, then you lose your freedom. 1 

American Negroes were considered "inferior" because of their 
skin color, physical and emotional traits, and background of 
slavery and primitivism. Such a tradition was indispensable to 
the plantation culture and heritage of the Old South. It is al- 
most as indispensable to both the fading tenant farmer and the 
increasing country club traditions of the modern South, although 
many tenant farmers and public servants are of white birth. 
However, the South is now becoming urbanized and farm ma- 
chinery is rapidly displacing and making obsolete the tenant 
farmer tradition and its present oversupply of unskilled labor. 

The economic and social traditions of the South are now radi- 
cally changing as are our traditions and knowledge about race 
among all persons who are being adequately educated. Soundly 
educated younger persons tend to regard the discrimination and 
injustice of our traditions quite differently from their parents 
and grandparents. This is true among the clergy as well as 
among the laymen of the church. 

Let me illustrate this influence of age and education among 
the clergy. Wilma Dykeman and James Stokely report: 

When 1,005 Baptist pastors were recently polled in Tennessee, 
only 39 per cent favored integration. That figure rose sharply, how- 
ever, among those who had Bachelor of Divinity degrees, with 79 
per cent of this group favoring public school integration. In the 
group with a eighth-grade education or less, only 9 per cent favored 
integration. The younger agreed with the better educated; 61 per 
cent of the pastors twenty-nine years of age and less were for inte- 
gration, compared with 16 per cent who were between fifty and 
fifty-nine years old. 2 

The entire notion of inferior and superior races is a false, 
modern, not an ancient, exploited myth. Groups of people with 
different physical appearances have been known as far back as 
human memory goes. Various groups of persons have tended to 

*The Journals of Seren Kierkegaard, edited and translated by Alexander Dru. (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press 1938) #1051. 

2 Dykeman, Wilma, and Stokely, James, Neither Black Nor White, p. 268. Copyright 
1957, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. Used by permission. 
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claim superiority over other groups as far back as history goes, 
but not based upon the color of skin and other physical differ- 
ences in looks. The ancient ideas of superiority and inferiority 
between groups of human beings were largely based upon dif- 
ferences in religious faith, geography, cultural regions in which 
different people lived. 

As Liston Pope points out, 

The teim "race," insofar as it has a strong biological reference 
and alleged scientific support, is a modern term. Racially self-con- 
scious groups, in this same sense of the term, are largely a modern 
development. 

The Bible makes no use of the term race as we use it today at 
all, stressing no physical distinctions among human beings. Dean 
Pope says, 

There is almost no teaching about race, as currently understood, 
in the great religious literatures of the world or in the writings of 
classical and medieval philosophers. 3 

Although some vague beginnings for such a modern theory 
of racial superiority do exist in classical thought, "the theory 
itself is not developed there." It is safe to say that the basic 
theories of the equality and brotherhood of all races are both 
ancient and universal in much more developed forms and spe- 
cific convictions than are ancient views of racial superiority. 

Actually our modern views of race differences and superiority 
of worth and potentiality by nature are vastly more modernistic 
inventions and defenses than we often like to believe. They are 
not nearly as "old-fashioned" and long-rooted in the tradition 
of Europe and America as many of us have been taught by our 
Southern and other traditions and prejudices: 

It was not until almost exactly one hundred years ago that a 
well-articulated theory of racial superiority appeared in the world, 
in the writings of a French diplomat, Comte Arthur de Gobineau. 
By that time the era of colonial expansion had been under way for 
about three hundred years, and white Europeans had come into 
contact with, and generally had subdued, colored peoples in most 

3 Pope> Liston, The Kingdom Beyond Caste, pp. 20-21. Copyright 1957, by Friendship 
Press, Inc. Used by permission. 
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parts of the world. But the theory of racial superiority did not arise 
in the first instance from consideration of the proper relationship of 
white to colored. It arose in an effort to differentiate between 
classes of white Europeans and to buttress a declining aristocracy. 4 

It was Gobineau who tailor-made the theory in detailed form. 
His purposes were mainly political. His data was unscientific. 
He picked it up from flimsy conclusions during his travels on 
diplomatic pursuits. It was his conclusion that the Aryans held 
the key to Europe's future, being destined to preserve their no- 
bility and class control of European culture. 

As Dean Pope suggests, the so-called racial term this French- 
man used, "Aryan," "pertains primarily to a family of lan- 
guages, and that those who have spoken these languages have 
been of highly diverse nationalities and physical characteristics." 5 

The next major step toward modern Nazi and Fascist views 
of racial superiority came by way of Richard Wagner, who bor- 
rowed Gobineau's theories. His British-born son-in-law, Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain, imported and magnified these ideas in- 
to Germany, stirring its rising nationalism in two books in 
1890-91. He advocated the racial purity of the " 'Teutonic race 5 
(Germans)" as destined to control the future of Europe. He also 
denounced the Jews as a "degenerate," trouble-making race. 
The Kaiser of Germany used Chamberlain's writings to cham- 
pion German nationalism. Under his influence young Adolf 
Hitler was won to crusade the point of view which led to the 
death and suffering of untold millions of people during World 
War II. 6 

Actually there are more differences between families and peo- 
ple of the same so-called "race" or "common stock" than be- 
tween the different races or common stocks. This reminds us of 
how today there are often more basic differences between peo- 
ple of the same religious denomination than between people of 
different religious denominations. 

My friends, we all are involved now in accountability for an 
informed Christlike faith toward God and all humanity. God 



Wa., pp. 22-23. 
'Ibid., p. 25. 
Ibid., pp. 25-27. 
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offers us all the same hope, a new way of life to overcome our 
sins, our prejudice, and our littleness which too often merely 
defend provincial ignorance, selfishness, superstitions, and hu- 
man exploitation. 

'The times of ignorance God overlooked, but now he com- 
mands all men everywhere to repent." He leaves us neither help- 
less nor hopeless in our confusion and decisions. He "has fixed 
a day on which he will judge the world in righteousness by a 
man whom he has appointed, and of this he has given assur- 
ance to all men by raising him from the dead." Consider this 
man, God's man and yours and all peoples', even Jesus 
Christ, our Lord and Savior. 

The Lord Jesus Christ is here. He is in our human relations. 
He is stirring the conscience of the world and of his followers. 
That long-awaited day of judgment is now at hand in this age 
and generation. He is judging his own Church and the whole 
world. We can count upon his inescapable judgment as being 
fair, impartial, and merciful to all. In the light of the gospel 
we all need his love, forgiveness, grace, and help to overcome our 
discrimination against every nation and person. We can count 
upon these things. Can he count upon us? 

"The times of ignorance God overlooked, but now he com- 
mands all men everywhere to repent. . . ." 
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Ill 
"WHITES TO THE FRONT?" 



Only let your manner of life be worthy of the gospel 
of Christ^ so that whether I come and see you or am 
absent, I may hear of you that you stand firm in one 
spirit, with one mind striving side by side for the faith 
of the gospel, and not frightened in anything by your 
opponents. This is a clear omen to them of their de- 
struction, but of your salvation, and that from God. 
For it has been granted to you that for the sake of 
Christ^ you should not only believe in him but also suffer 
for his sake, engaged in the same conflict which you 
saw and now hear to be mine. 

Philippians 1:27-30 

Is our "manner of life worthy of the gospel of Christ"? If the 
Apostle Paul, the Christian saints, the missionaries, and the 
prophets of the ages were to visit this local church now, would 
they find us standing "firm in one spirit, with one mind striving 
side by side for the faith of the gospel, and not frightened" by 
our opponents? 

Would you welcome such a visiting tour from God's king- 
dom? Would you defend the fact that all Christians are not free 
in this church and in this community to strive "side by side for 
the faith of the gospel"? What would you say about our visitors 
not finding all Christians in this community free to stand "firm 
in one spirit"? And not free to face real opponents of the gospel 
and the genuinely Christian way of life? 

Even the most mature Christians are not free to worship God 
together except in a few churches in this entire state. We are 
not free to be members of the same local churches together. We 
cannot share the same Christian Bible, prayers, hymns, and love 
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of God together. Our children cannot attend the schools to- 
gether. They cannot play in the parks together. They attend 
few theaters and ride few public buses "side by side" together. 
They cannot use the public library or sit at most lunch counters 
together. 

We understand ourselves better when we read Ann Braden's 
moving story of the South and our troubled Christian conscience 
in her book, The Wall Between. Out of her suffering for her 
vital Christian faith and pioneering for a new America of liberty, 
justice, and brotherhood for all, she warns: 

Race relations will never be "good" in America until we who are 
white and they who are colored can look at each other and talk 
to each other and trust each other as if color did not exist. And we 
do not know each other today. Recently, a Negro editor in one of 
America's larger cities, a man who moves on occasion in high places 
in the white world and to all appearances has scaled the wall as 
much as any Negro can, asked me to write a series of articles for 
him on how white people the liberal as well as the conservative 
ones really feel and think about segregation. 

"I don't want to know what white people say when they are at 
brotherhood meetings with Negroes," he explained. "I want to 
know what they say when they talk among themselves." 

No Negro knows . . . what the Negro feels and thinks and says 
when no white man is present." 1 

What do we white churchmen really say when we talk among 
ourselves? You know! And I know. Let's hear our own words in 
this region and see if our "manner of life be worthy of the gos- 
pel of Christ." 

Why do we say, "Well, the Christian thing to do inevitably 
will come later. But now we've got to obey our local civic laws, 
customs, and traditions. After all, we've got to give the Negroes 
a chance to grow and learn how to behave themselves and stay 
in their places in their new freedom. It's a two-sided problem, 
this race business. We want to be Christian and nice to our 
colored brethren. But there are two sides to every question. They 
have not been long out of the jungle, not to mention slavery. 

*Braden, Anne, The Wall Between, p. 298. Copyright 1958. Monthly Review Press. 
Used by permission. 
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We've made a lot of race progress in this section of the nation, 
and we ought to be satisfied with it now. Why risk the gains 
we've made? After all, Rome was not built in a day, you know," 

Frankly, I welcome our growing Christian conscience on these 
matters. The fact we are disturbed, struggling, anxious, and un- 
easy in heart and conscience shows that Christ is finally making 
his supreme claims upon our lives. We sense that we are not 
standing and living together as Christians with all other Chris- 
tians "side by side for the faith of the gospel." However, many 
of us do realize and confess that we all now stand and live to- 
gether under God's judgment in the light of our common Chris- 
tian faith and gospel. 

We have come a long way as Christians, but we have a much 
longer way to travel and in a much shorter period of time. Time 
is running out in this whole realm of Christian race relations. 
The world-wide political, economic, and racial revolution will 
not wait for us to make up our minds. We can ill afford to keep 
postponing our critical decisions to be, to act, and to accept 
what is more Christlike. We are robbing Christianity of untold 
moral and spiritual power in its local and world-wide witness 
to the faith and gospel in the local church, community, and na- 
tion. And we are robbing ourselves of the joy, grace, gladness, 
and peace of Christian courage and victory. 

Most of us are both half-licked and half-possessed by the 
gospel. We are half-licked and half -possessed by the pagan and 
un-Christian claims of our businesses, social classes, and pride 
upon our total faith and way of life. We do want to obey God. 
But also we want to be popular and to have prestige with our 
fellow men. 

Popularity is nice. Social stature is delightful. Being in line 
with the old customs of our community's heritage is comfortable. 
But are these values and gains to be compared with the Chris- 
tian price we have to pay for them? The sham of our double 
standard of living is not equal to the shame of it. Most of us 
confess that before God and each other. 

In Lynchburg, Virginia, we had a winsome town character. 
An aged unschooled Negro, transcending all caste and color 
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barriers, he was loved by all ages and walks of life. He liked all 
people, sharing their sorrows and joys. Rich and poor confided 
in him. He was free to come and go almost anywhere. 

Before World War II, a news reporter asked him, "Don't you 
wish you were young enough to go to war for Uncle Sam? 
Would you enlist now or wait to be drafted?" 

"No, Suh!" he replied. "I wouldn't enlist in no army. I don't 
believe in no draft for colored folks, nohow. It just ain't right !" 

"Why?" quizzed the astonished reporter. "What do you be- 
lieve about war anyhow?" 

"I believe in the signs of the times" he responded. 

"What signs of the times?" 

"The signs you read in the street cars and buses, of course," 
replied the grinning Negro. " 'WHITES TO THE FRONT: 
COLORED TO THE REAR!'" 

This was dynamite. The story became the talk of the con- 
servative city. It was repeated in stores, factories, night clubs, 
and among sport fans. Lynchburgers at that time did not resent 
the story. They loved it. After all a devastating world war was 
brewing. Hitler was making such advances that there was fear 
as to whether any free world would be left for any races, classes, 
or nations. Human survival not a mere old Southern way of 
life was at stake. 

Most listeners to the story about "the signs of the times" com- 
mented to this effect: "The darky had a point, didn't he? If 
we do win this war, we ought to give the colored folk a better 
break! If they're good enough to fight and die for the United 
States and the free world, they are good enough to be free 
citizens in every other way." 

Actually World War II did help awaken the conscience of 
our nation and churches. All races which served in our military 
forces were treated as equals and as first-class citizens. They 
proved their worth, courage, and faith before the entire world. 
Our nation, South as well as North, was proud of our new re- 
gard for our Negroes and other citizens of color. They proved 
that given the same opportunity, education, training, and ex- 
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perience, the Negroes did not need to take a back seat to any- 
body. They went to the front lines in war. 

The world of sports soon opened its front doors and oppor- 
tunities to Negroes and all races on a freer and more equal 
basis. This was not primarily because of Christian prophets con- 
trolling the world of sport and recreation. This myth needs to be 
exposed. Public sports opened up to the Negroes because it was 
good business. The click of the gates from spectators showed that 
it paid sports promoters to treat Negroes as human beings, 
customers, and first-rate athletes according to their ability to 
produce. Had sports waited upon the churches to pioneer, we 
would hardly know today of the universally praised Willy Mays 
and Althea Gibson. 

In every effort to abolish the traditions of second-class citizens 
and races, economic gain and stability have been basic in the 
picture. Had they waited for enough churches to pioneer, sports, 
military services, labor unions, theaters, and other organized 
movements would have lost needed money, talent, and public 
support. This is as true of organized labor unions as it is of 
organized sports and recreation. The unions are to be com- 
mended side by side with the world of sport for the vision and 
courage not to wait for our status-quo Christianity to remove its 
racial barriers before taking their own more just and humane 
public stands. 

I have in mind a former member of our church. He was a 
labor union organizer. Wanting to join our church, he was 
afraid to take that important step. He told me, "Labor union 
organizers are not popular in the South or in North Carolina." 
He added, "Furthermore, Preacher, I want you to know that 
most of my job is to organize Negroes. That isn't liked in this 
section. I am a Southerner as much as anybody. I was raised and 
taught differently, but now I love this work. After serving the 
Negroes, I have learned to love them as I would my own flesh 
and blood my own kin. And I trust them that way." 

I asked, "What does that have to do with caution about 
joining our local church? We need more folks like you. Our 
church is open to all people from all walks of life. We have no 
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creed but Christ and no test of membership for any person but 
this, c Do you believe that Jesus the Christ is the Son of the living 
God, and accept him as your Lord and personal Saviour?' " 

He replied, "Yes, I know. But do you personally really believe 
it? I have not attended your church yet, but I come from its 
movement in Virginia. And I know how most churches around 
here feel about labor organizers and treating Negroes as one's 
equals. As far as that goes, I know how some of my union bosses 
in Richmond feel about the Negroes. What they say in public is 
one thing; how they feel in private is another! They tell me, 
'You quit worrying about the rights and living conditions of the 
damn niggers. We do not give a damn about the niggers; all we 
want is their $2.00 dues! 5 " 

Friends, your witness is really needed and important in the 
church and in your workaday worlds now. Other public enter- 
prises have pioneered vastly more radically and bravely than our 
churches in race relations. But these movements need our Chris- 
tian witness with Christ's love for all people behind them. The 
job of the Church among the churches today is to pioneer in all 
walks of life, worship, work, play, and human service. Our social 
reformers need to be reformed. Our social reactionaries need 
more than self-righteous pleas to conform to the status quo. 

All of us in all walks and ways of life need God to change and 
redeem us. We need our faith, vision, and motives transformed 
by the mind, spirit, and fellowship of Jesus Christ. 

"Only let your manner of life be worthy of the gospel of 
Christ . . . that you stand firm in one spirit, with one mind 
striving side by side for the faith of the gospel, and not 
frightened . , . by your opponents. . . . For it has been granted 
to you that for the sake of Christ you should not only believe in 
him but also suffer for his sake, engaged in the same conflict 
which you saw and now hear to be mine." 

Paul's message is God's Word now speaking afresh to us. May 
our devotion deepen and faith grow as we confess together, 
"Lord, we believe; help our unbelief!" 
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IV 



"SMOOTHER THAN BUTTER" 



My companion stretched out his hand against his 
friends, 

he violated his covenant. 
His speech was smoother than butter, 

yet war was in his heart; 
his words were softer than oil, 

yet they were drawn swords. 

Psalm 55:20-21 

"Woe to you, when all men speak well of you, for so 
their fathers did to the false prophets. 

Luke 6:26 

These texts from the Bible explore our condition and deepest 
moral and spiritual interests. They expose our worst and chal- 
lenge our best. 

The first is from the Psalms, the second is from the Sermon 
on the Mount. Together these texts reveal the simple, yet com- 
plex, inner battles of our own existence. They draw the battle- 
lines for true and false prophets. They seek to enlist our minds, 
hearts, and devotion to winning and losing causes. They point us 
all toward both the saint and the beast at war within each of 
our souls. As K. E. Kirk, in The Vision of God, observes: "Pagan 
and saint jostle one another not merely in the visible Church; 
they are to be found at issue, with greater or less intensity of 
struggle, in every Christian soul. The best of us is half a pagan 
still; the worst of us is not without some trace of saintliness." 1 



^irk, Kenneth E., The Vision of Godi The Christian Doctrine of the Summum 
Eonum, p. 5, second edition 1937. Used by permission of David McKay Company, 
Inc., publishers. 
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This is a troubled century. It is one of world-wide insecurity, 
violence, and misery. Also it is a century of world-wide quests for 
short cuts and superficial answers to complex inner personal and 
social problems: peace of mind, comfort, and smooth living. We 
like and champion people and leaders whose speech is "smoother 
than butter"; we prefer to overlook the war in their hearts and 
in ours. They, like us, want to be popular. Although often dis- 
turbed about our Lord's warning, as Christians we paradoxically 
crave to conform to the unself -critical customs of society enough 
to be "buttered up," praised, and highly regarded by the public 
and our friends. Therefore, "a Christian's convictions are not to 
be expressed publicly"; what is more important is his "spirit and 
pleasing disposition." A friend of mine defines a "successful 
Christian" as a "good sport who agrees with everybody else.' 5 
We often crave the applause and approval of society any time, 
any place, and at almost any price for the Church and the cause 
of Christ. 

No healthy-minded person wishes to feel rejected. We all want 
to be accepted by every possible person and popular movement. 
Hence, the moral, mental, and emotional health of Christians is 
at stake; our anxiety multiplies with the immaturity and mod- 
eration with which we superficially face controversial issues 
which call for profound faith in God and Christlike commit- 
ment. 

This is a basic moral, spiritual, and emotional problem which 
we all must face for our own health and stability as well as for 
society's. It is a survival problem. This especially applies to such 
disturbing universal issues as racism. Reinhold Niebuhr defines 
race prejudice "as primarily group pride, which is almost always 
an extension of the survival impulse of the group." He says, in 
regard to Negro-white relations, "the compound of survival im- 
pulse and pride manifests itself in extravagant fears of inter- 
marriage, which is supposed to threaten the white race in its 
purity. It is worth observing, in countering these fears, that 
there was a greater mixture of blood in slavery times than in any 
subsequent period."* 

*Niebtihr 9 op. cit. f p. 81. 
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No wonder we hear both preachers and laymen saying, "I'm 
sick of hearing about the race problem! Let's concentrate on 
what's pleasant and what people want." The more Christians 
try to avoid facing the reality and inner dimensions of these 
survival problems, the sicker individuals and the public will be- 
come. It is no accident that, during World War II, D. Elton 
Trueblood challenged so many thinking people with the title 
and thesis of his popular book, The Predicament of Modern 
Man. He described that predicament as "the sickness of civiliza- 
tion," a "cut flower civilization," in its frantic efforts to preserve 
the fruits of brotherhood of man and Fatherhood of God with- 
out reaching into their roots for the adequate faith and an 
unashamed commitment to obey God rather than man. 

Because of the conformity of the conventional church to the 
modern pagan superstitions and popularity of its culture. True- 
blood in a book of sermons now declares, 

The religion of easy demands leads directly to a future in which 
the power of the gospel is almost wholly lost. ... At first sight it 
seems paradoxical to say the mission field is the church, but the 
more we think of it, the more we see that this accords with com- 
mon sense. 

The facts justify his conclusion when he says, 

Our main mission field today, so far as America is concerned, is 
within the church membership itself. 3 

If this is an age in which we are increasingly becoming aware 
of the emotional, mental, and moral sickness and disorder of 
civilization and of individuals, it is also an age which tends to 
seek a new pagan religion out of the growing human personality 
cult. Therefore, the false prophet has easy pickings and success. 
But the true spokesman of God cannot offer the public popular 
promises which he has no power to keep. 

The magic word today is "smooth." If a man is merely smooth 
enough, he is okay. If a product is smooth enough, it is a best 
seller. Smooth words pay off in courtship, marriage, politics, and 

D. Elton Trueblood, The Yoke of Christ, pp. 52-53, 58. Copyright 1958, Harper and 
Brothers. Used by permission. 
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diplomacy. We like our athletes and musicians "smooth." We 
want our businesses, schools, and churches to be run smoothly. 
We prize the smooth performer in the theater, the arts, the 
sciences, and literature. 

The advertising world makes sales magic out of anything 
which is smooth enough: the "smooth" shave, smoke, drink, 
dress, ride, house, beach, or night club. The smooth politician 
wins the mass of voters. The smooth salesman is a joy to endure. 

Yet much of this smoothness is a veneer. It compensates on 
our civilized surface for the war, barbarism, and guilt within our 
hearts. For all is not well and smooth with our souls, and we 
know it. We sense this during deep moments of self-examination. 
All the smoothness of the outside appearances of our lives in 
society does not make it less rugged for us deep down inside our 
lives. 

Therefore, what happens when we confront the genuine 
tensions and live options of the race issue from any profound 
Christian point of view? We ask for "moderation," "neutrality," 
and "gradual delay., 3 ' hoping against hope that everything will 
work out smoothly with no serious conflicts, decisions, or sacri- 
fices to face. Pride, popularity, and prestige are the prices we 
need to pay for humility and ultimate dependence upon God's 
resources, strength, and gifts. 

The very churchmen who crusaded against "godless evolu- 
tion" in scientific theories in the 1920's are now among the 
smooth advocates of gradual evolution in racial justice, equality, 
and opportunity. Essentially they have not changed emotionally; 
they are still "fighters." Their speeches now may be softer than 
oil and smoother than butter, yet there is war in their hearts. 
Some such extremists even threaten violence and to secede from 
the Union in terms of their slogans of states' rights. 

We ask for "smooth preachers" in the pulpits. What we 
usually mean is having our pulpits pad and soft-pedal the word 
of the living God. We ask for more "spiritual things" to be dis- 
cussed in the pulpit instead of such "radical things" as eco- 
nomic, racial, political, educational, religious, and social justice, 
mercy, and humility. We demand more zip and "life" in our 
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churches and their expanding programs. Therefore Christian 
discussion, not to mention serious consideration,, of controversial 
issues is often taboo. What we really consciously ask for is an 
easy and comfortable life, but it means an unconscious spiritual 
and moral death. 

This reminds me of the school boy's alleged boner on an ex- 
amination, "In the United States people are put to death by 
elocution." It is prophetic in regard to our pulpits and pews 
today. 

In these and many other ways, this is an age of conformity 
and uniformity. Especially is this true of the spirit and life of 
our churches. Psychologically we want to "belong" to a group 
"like us our kind of people" and to conform to it unself- 
critically. We don't want to feel left out, lonely, or out of place 
like either an "odd ball" or an "egghead." Standardization and 
mass production measure our cherished smoothness and effi- 
ciency in business, education, and organized conventional re- 
ligion. Our own standard of living and prestige are all impor- 
tant. 

In race relations, we fear that equality of education, oppor- 
tunity, and citizenship seems to threaten our traditional status 
quo standard of living and education for the dominant white 
race in the South. Equal human dignity and freedom for all 
would bring wages as well as tempers up, challenging both our 
pride and our self-righteous advantages in the practice of dis- 
crimination. No longer will the church layman be able to say as 
one of our official board members smugly did: "No nigger on 
earth is as good as me ! Let's keep them in their places while we 
got them there. They'll take over and run and ruin our whole 
South if we give them half the chance." 

However, this is a world-wide racial, political, economic, 
emotional, and educational revolution. It was not begun in the 
South or in the United States. Many of its dreams and hopes did 
come from American ideals of democracy and from American 
missionaries all over the world preaching Jesus Christ and 
sharing the Christian life and salvation for all people of all races 
abroad. The truth is that the world-wide issues are deeper and 
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more far-reaching now than any one regional or local standard 
of living inherited from its dying traditions of segregation and 
domination of minority groups. 

Russell Kirk warns our entire nation: "And if we Americans 
are to lead the nations, we shall have to think less and less 
about doubling or tripling the standard of living and more and 
more about what makes life worth living."* Actually more than 
any American or Southern standard of living is at stake. What is 
at the heart of this so-called modern "racial revolution" is a 
world-wide standard of life and freedom of which no group of 
people on earth must feel ashamed or deprived. The time is ripe 
for the world-wide Church of Jesus Christ to share its Lord and 
Master as present locally to all peoples of the earth, offering them 
his way, truth, and life: "I came that they may have life, and 
have it abundantly." 

Our churches need to share the prophetic word of God from 
the Book of Proverbs, 

Do not rob the poor, because he is poor, or 

crush the afflicted at the gate; 
for the LORD will plead their cause 

and despoil of life those who despoil them. 

The voices of the suppressed and undeveloped peoples of the 
world are now becoming vehicles for the voice of the Lord. 
He pleads their cause because theirs is his humanity. Their revo- 
lution needs to be led, championed, channeled, and directed 
toward bringing the kingdom of God on earth among all men. 

Now is the time for all Christians to guard against the false 
promises of false prophets among church, political, business, and 
racial-minded leaders. We must learn to detect those dema- 
gogues and advocates of hate and discrimination whose speech 
is smoother than butter, but who really have war in their hearts. 
No longer does this mean leaders of movements like the K.K.K. 
Their speech is usually too rough, violent, and angry to sound 
smooth, pleasing, and acceptable. Not even the speeches of 
leaders of most similar, but smoother, white citizens councils are 

*Beyond the Dreams of Aoanet^ p. 60. 
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quite smooth enough to win the loyalties and following of many 
concerned churchmen today. But in the halls of our state legis- 
latures and in the seats of government, education, big business, 
and churches are those whose speech is "smoother than butter." 
Their words often conceal and soothe their burning fires of 
hatred, scorn, and discrimination against minority groups whose 
prophets and defenders are generally not so smooth with words 
softer than oil. 

Decades ago Sinclair Lewis warned us of how soft promises 
and easy speeches are the bait for dictatorships and American- 
ized versions of Fascism. In It Can't Happen Here, he reported 
a chat between Doremus Jessup and his hired hand, Shad 
Ledue. Shad let his employer know that he was going to vote for 
the potential dictator who promised pensions of at least $3,000 
per year. 

Shad explained, "He's going to fix it so everybody will get 
four thousand bucks, immediate, and I'm going to start a 
chicken farm. I can make a bunch of money out of chickens! 
I'll show some of these guys that think the/re so rich !" 

Jessup suggested, "But, Shad, you didn't have so much luck 
with chickens when you tried to raise 'em in the shed back 
there. You, uh, I'm afraid you sort of let their water freeze up 
on 'em in winter, and they all died, you remember." 

"Heck! There was too few of 'em. I'm not going to waste my 
time foolin' around with just a couple dozen chickens! When I 
get five-six thousand of 'em to make it worth my while, then 
I'll show you," rationalized Shad. "Buzzy Windrip is O.K." 5 

This conversation points toward the smooth speeches of a 
convincing dictator. The politician and Shad Ledue both were 
obsessed, not with a standard of life, but with personal power 
and ambition for a more plush standard of living, being gullible 
and naive enough to be lured by the human bait of ballots and 
the quick payoff for votes. In race relations in the South, we not 
only have to be aware of those who are "on the top" of the 

From It Can't Happen Here by Sinclair Lewis. Copyright 1935 by Sinclair. Re- 
printed by permission of Doubleday and Company, Inc. 
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ladder in political and economic power, but also of those who 
would do or say anything in the world to rise toward the top. 

No wonder John A. MacKay shares a word for the human 
conscience when he reminds us, "Man craves foremost not to 
have something but to be something." 

In all these current contests for meaning, significance, pos- 
session, and power in life today, we know that our churches are 
being cautioned widely to be "smoother than butter." Here are 
the magic words, "Let's be moderate, if not neutral, in all 
things." C. S. Lewis in The Screwtape Letters pictures this as 
the strategy of the Devil for his co-workers on earth. The Screw- 
tape Devil claims that the best time to exploit a man's soul 
properly is to "work on him when he is dull and weak, in dry 
periods, not the peaks when his resistance is high. "To get the 
man's soul and give him nothing in return that is what really 
gladdens our Father's heart." 

As for those whose lives have been won for fresh and vital 
Christian life, here is Satan's advice: 

Soon after he is converted, find a low period and convince him 
that his first days of Christianity were perhaps a bit excessive. . . . 
Talk to him about 'moderation in all things!' If you can once get 
him to the point of thinking that 'religion is all very well up to a 
point,' you can feel quite happy about his soul. A moderated re- 
ligion is as good for us as no religion at all and more amusing. 6 

This is what we Christians need to keep in mind in these 
trying times of revolution, confusion, and unrest. A moderate 
religion may appear smooth and "respectable" enough. But it is 
not nearly enough to uplift and free our minds, hearts, and 
souls. "Playing both ends against the middle" in organized re- 
ligion smooth, oily "neutral faith" about the condition and 
affairs of all individuals and society is worse for us than no re- 
ligion at all. This type of religion is one which actually blesses 
and encourages man's inhumanity to man, for it neither protests 
at what is radically evil nor pioneers for what is supremely good 
for the well-being of all people. 

"Lewis, C. S., The Screwtape Letters, pp. 49-52. Copyright 1946, The Macmillan 
Company. Used by permission of The Macmillan Company and Geoffrey Bles, Ltd., 
publishers. 
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In race relations and all critical personal and social problems 
in our day, genuine Christianity has a Christlike love, a spirit, 
and an unselfish passion which the whole world needs. The 
church needs more humble and brave witnesses and examples of 
this universal, healing redemptive power of Christ. 

The word of God now speaks to us in fresh and vivid terms 
both within and beyond our local churches. It especially is a 
word of forgiveness and hope for those who use and esteem 
speech which is smoother than butter when war is in the 
speakers 9 hearts. Jesus Christ comes to us in this condition with 
healing and saving power from God. We all need to approach 
him in repentance and humility. 

He speaks to our deepest needs for God's love and compas- 
sion for all. He says anew, "Woe to you, when all men speak 
well of you, for so their fathers did to the false prophets." He 
always bids us change our ways and take needed healthy places 
in his eternal living cause, against which the gates of hell and 
refined animalism cannot prevail : "Seek first his kingdom." 

What do you primarily seek? And why? 

I suggest that Paul guide us, when he says in Romans 12:1-4 
as translated by J. B. Phillips: 

With eyes wide open to the mercies of God, I beg you 3 my 
brothers, as an act of intelligent worship, to give Him your bodies, 
as a living sacrifice, consecrated to Him and acceptable by Him. 
Don't let the world around you squeeze you into its own mould, 
but let God re-mould your minds from within, so that you may 
prove in practice that the Plan of God for you is good, meets all 
His demands and moves toward the goal of true maturity. 7 



'Phillips, J. B., Letters to Young Churches. Copyripht 1953, The Macmfllan Com- 
ly. Used by permission of the Macmillan Company and Geoffrey Bles, Ltd., pub- 
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V 

"WILL THE SOUTH 
RISE AGAIN?" 



As he entered Capernaum, a centurion came forward 
to him., beseeching him and saying, "Lord, my servant 
is lying paralyzed at home, in terrible distress." And he 
said to him, "I will come and heal him" But the cen- 
turion answered him, "Lord, I am not worthy to have 
you come under my roof; but only say the word and my 
servant will be healed. For I am a man under authority, 
with soldiers under me; and I say to one, 'Go/ and he 
goes, and to another, 'Comef and he comes, and to my 
slave, c Do this, 9 and he does it" 

When Jesus heard him, he marveled, and said to 
those who followed him, "Truly, I say to you, not even 
in Israel have I found such faith. I tell you, many will 
come from the east and west and sit at the table with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven, 
while the sons of the kingdom will be thrown into the 
outer darkness; there men will weep and gnash their 
teeth" 

Matthew 8:5-12 

This story of Jesus and his healing power is timely. It is a 
parable for our age with all its illnesses, pain, tension, evasive- 
ness, and intolerance. It is a parable for the modern Church of 
the living and loving Christ throughout the whole world. 

The Savior of mankind is, first of all, both the good Physician 
and Teacher to all from God. He heals and removes human suf- 
fering, whether or not people are members of his holy Church. 
When people are suffering and look to God for help, Jesus never 
says first: "Tell me your job and income"; or asks, "Are you a 
good church member?" or "Are you worthy of my services and 
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will you be grateful?" or "Do you believe in the creeds and 
dogmas of conventional religion?" or "Do you have a hospitiliza- 
tion policy?" He does not even ask, "Are you a good man?" 
much less, "Have you been saved?" 

All Jesus knew about the paralyzed servant was his human 
need and the centurion's unselfish human compassion and faith. 
Then Jesus told his own followers, "Truly, I say to you, not even 
in Israel have I found such faith. I tell you, many will come 
from the east and west and sit at the table with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven, while the sons of the king- 
dom will be thrown into the outer darkness; there men will weep 
and gnash their teeth." 

In other words, we can be good, regular, orthodox members 
of the church, and yet lack the love and compassion that many 
outside the fold of conventional religion express in both word 
and deed. And many nonbelievers in conventional religion and 
its beliefs may have more profound faith in Christ and the 
mighty acts of God than those who claim to be Christians. A 
humble sinner, such as the repentant thief on the cross, the 
adulterous woman condemned and about to be stoned, and the 
man who prayed in the temple, "Lord, have mercy upon me, a 
miserable sinner," is nearer to the kingdom of God than a self- 
righteous, pious prune of a fine "holier-than-thou," churchgoing 
reputation. 

A sense of unworthiness may qualify one for the kingdom of 
God and its help. But a sense of worthiness and personal ade- 
quacy leaves us in outer and inner darkness where the light of 
heaven is dim and far removed from our lives and prayers. 

The story of Jesus' healing the centurion's servant reminds me 
of the triumphant hymn which all members of the church love 
to sing: 

In Christ there is no East or West 

In Him no South or North; 

But one great Fellowship of Love 

Throughout the whole wide world. 1 
John Oxenham 

*From "Bees in Amber." Used by permission of the American Tract Society, copy- 
right owners. 
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Both the hymn and this story of healing by our Lord are 
timely. They are miracles of the power, love, and compassion of 
God in human faith and history. They speak to our condition. 
The Roman centurion was neither a disciple nor a follower of 
Jesus* Yet his unreserved simple faith in Christ's unique au- 
thority and healing power for all mankind made even Jesus 
marvel. So, too, we as followers of our Lord today marvel at the 
unselfish faith and compassion of many causes and persons that 
are not as identified as we are with Christianity. Jesus Christ 
transcends our ways and the life and witness of his churches. No 
provincial barriers of health, morality, time, loyalties, geog- 
raphy, or race can stop his world-wide mission to heal, save, and 
bless mankind. And he always sends his most convinced and 
convincing followers to witness for his "one great Fellowship of 
Love throughout the whole wide world." 

This story of the healing Savior reaches our hearts. We, too, 
are concerned about any human beings who become paralyzed, 
especially when they suffer "terrible distress." Who has not 
contributed to the March of Dimes? Who can see a paralyzed 
person and not be deeply touched? 

I recall when a member of this church, whose job with the 
state specializes in helping to rehabilitate crippled and handi- 
capped people, was notified that his only child had been stricken 
with infantile paralysis. He told me, "I've helped out in hun- 
dreds of cases for other people's children. I'm used to it, Fred. 
But this one is different happening like this to my own son! 
And just think, I let my polio insurance policy lapse a few weeks 
ago after Bobby had taken his third shot; I thought he was 
immune. Ironic, isn't it? But the money does not matter. All 
that matters is that the good Lord helps him to get well and to 
recover fully, if possible." 

The Roman centurion's servant was so paralyzed and helpless 
that he touched the heart of the disciplined and hardened 
Roman army officer until he, too, suffered. The centurion's army 
background and solid status did not cause Jesus to heal his 
servant. But his own unselfish pity for the sick man, and his 
faith that Jesus could make him well, did. 
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We wonder what paralyzed this servant. Was this merely a 
physical disease at its roots? Or did it result from fear, tension, 
anxiety, or some mental or emotional disorder? We can only 
ponder these questions. All we know is that he was severely ill 
and suffering beyond measure. 

Russell L. Dicks shares this good news about human suffering. 
He says during 

the last hundred years man has made more progress in the conquest 
of pain than in all the rest of human history. . . . Within the next 
ten to fifteen years it is expected that most of the major disease- 
killers will be brought under control; the conquest of tuberculosis, 
cancer, infantile paralysis, and syphillis are upon the horizon. 

However Dr. Dicks warns, "Man's ingenuity in his struggle 
against pain is surpassed only by his ingenuity in creating instru- 
ments of destruction." 2 

He reports, 

On the other hand we see the steady increase of nervous and 
mental diseases one out of twelve of our young men was turned 
back at point of induction or during the early part of their training 
during World War II, being judged as emotionally unfit for mili- 
tary training. . . . 3 

In the light of these thrilling, and yet tragic, facts about our 
life today, I suggest that we ponder this story of Jesus, the cen- 
turion, and the illness of his servant. We have much in common 
with this paralyzed victim whom technical military might and 
skill could not cure. We, too, in the South are paralyzed and 
suffering almost beyond description from our racial fears, anx- 
iety, and insecurity in human relations. The church has been 
almost wholly paralyzed and helpless without the healing power 
of Jesus Christ as the physician of men's souls as well as the 
healer of their bodies. Vital Christians from all over the world 
pity our suffering, confusion, and inability to heal ourselves. 
They pray for us to put our ultimate faith in Jesus Christ for our 
ultimate help and healing. 

aDicks, Russell L., op. cit., p. 3. 
*lbid. 
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My friends, I suggest that racism is leading untold numbers 
of innocent people to suffer emotionally, mentally, and morally. 
Too many sick ideas and attitudes are afloat. Some communities 
and vast numbers of individuals and movements are almost 
paralyzed with fear, intolerance, hatred, suspicion, self-pity, 
anger, and anxiety. Many human beings are too highly dis- 
turbed, excited, and confused to live normally and maturely in 
healthy interracial freedom. This is true among races and most 
local churches. 

There are at least three major factors involved in this un- 
healthy lack of self-understanding: the fear of atomic world- 
wide self-destruction of all mankind and of human treachery; 
the rapid and urgent adjustments that must be made to 
changing world-wide political and social conditions; and our 
own provincial myths and folklore which do not square with 
reality. Because of these, many persons and movements are 
trying to escape reality fay using other human beings and groups 
as scapegoats. It is an emotional problem, but deeply moral, 
lacking self-criticism and concern for the well-being and happi- 
ness of all other people. 

Listen to Harold Cooke Phillips 5 confession : 

We are frankly afraid. And those who are best informed are 
most apprehensive the scientists. The basic trouble, of course, is 
that our knowledge of nature has outstripped our knowledge of 
ourselves. We have learned how to release atomic energy but are 
the utmost novices in dealing with the moral and spiritual forces 
within ourselves. That is to say we are exceedingly well informed 
about things but are in the dark about ourselves. What we really 
fear, though we never say so, is not atomic energy but human 
treachery. We are untamed. 41 

This fear reaches into our growing problems of racism. We 
have a radical new knowledge of human nature through natural 
and social sciences and studies; it fits into the basic teachings of 
Jesus Christ and the Bible. But what we really fear is not the 
new knowledge but human treachery. This is not primarily an 
intellectual problem, but an emotional problem of how we and 

*Phfllips, Harold Coofce, Bearing Witness to the Truth, p. 200. Copyright 1954. 
Abmgdon Press. Used by permission. 
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other human beings feel about reality. Most of us feel helpless to 
prevent war between nations; so we frantically give our at- 
tention to stir up a clash between races within our own nation 
and state. 

A second major problem is the fact, as Liston Pope points 
out, that, as World War II began, nearly 750 million colored 
people of the world were under "the colonial rule of nations 
predominately white." Yet by 1956 "only about one fifth of 
these former subjects were governed from abroad/* and "most 
of them were in Africa." Therefore, within "half a generation, 
an imperial system that had required several hundred years to 
build had been all but liquidated. In long perspective this may 
be regarded as the most significant revolution of our age. Its 
implications for the future are only beginning to be apparent." 5 

The third major problem is our closed minds and provin- 
cialism in not facing up to the reality of the facts about racism as 
applied to ourselves. As a current wit describes our plight, "The 
human man is like a parachute; it will not function unless it will 
open." This is the urgent crucial struggle of our Southern 
churches today: to open our minds and learn that Jesus Christ 
does not speak with a Southern accent and prejudice. 

We smile at the provincialisms of other regions. Yale's Profes- 
sor Kenneth Scott Latourette used to quote a favorite insight 
into two major types of provincialism which wall themselves in 
and others out. He said, "The difference between the provin- 
cialism of a Bostonian and a New Yorker is this: the Bostonian 
is provincial, but proud of it; the New Yorker is provincial, but 
does not know it." We Southern Christians tend to combine both 
types of provincialism of our secular culture. Often we are pro- 
vincial and proud of it; but, as often, we are provincial without 
knowing it. 

Before our Lord, the centurion was humble and nonprovincial 
about his own moral, spiritual, and social status. He made no 
claim for his worthiness or superiority as a person as compared 
with other people. He said, "Lord, I am not worthy to have you 

B Pope, op. cit., p. xv. 
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come under my roof; but only say the word and my servant will 
be healed." 

Jesus interrupted him. With this clue our Lord taught his own 
disciples what should be a message for all churches now : "I tell 
you, many will come from the east and west and sit at the table 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven, 
while the sons of the kingdom will be thrown into the outer 
darkness; there men will weep and gnash their teeth." 

This prediction of Jesus has come true in the United States 
and the whole world today. Already we can see the signs. "Sons 
of the kingdom" are in outer darkness. I have seen nominal 
Christians and preachers weeping and gnashing their teeth in 
bitterness, distress, anger, self-pity, and anxiety over the future 
and the present trends of less discrimination between the races. 
They do not behave like normal and healthy men. They act like 
spoiled children: angry, anxious, envious, unkind, unfair, bitter, 
and heartbroken because they and their own pet peeves cannot 
have their own way. Such spirits and temper tantrums are filled 
with suffering, from self-righteous indignation to exclusive claims 
to be God's special favorites, excluding all other races but their 
own and discriminating against even their skin colors. 

This is our plight. It affects churches over the South. It leads 
some states to defy the Supreme Court decision of 1954 in regard 
to racial equality and involuntary segregation in education. It 
tempts the South to refight the War between the States of the 
nineteenth century during our twentieth-century atomic age. Re- 
gardless of our excuses and escapes from facing racial reality, we 
do not want to change or to be changed by the grace and love 
of God and compassion for all humanity. We rearm with our 
old outworn weapons of defiance, hatred, and local laws de- 
fined to protect the own vested interests of our white race and 
its power pressures. We call these bad weapons "good"; we call 
light "darkness" and darkness "light." We give pious and self- 
righteous emotional defenses: "states* rights," "secession," "in- 
vasion by federal courts and federal troops," and "a Northern- 
run United States Government." However, my friends, we are 
wrong. Our anger and attitudes betray us. We try to fight 
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enemies who are no longer there. It is not merely the North now, 
but the conscience of the world which is against our inflexible 
stands. We suffer, but are hardly aware of our own self-inflicted 
plight. We cannot speak rationally, but emotionally, about our 
local problems. We feel compelled to raise our voices, yell, and 
give bad names to all who disagree with us. 

We are like the centurion's servant, "lying paralyzed at 
home." We need healing from Christ's power and forgiving love 
and acceptance as the servant did. Is all of this necessary? Would 
it not be better to learn to understand ourselves and what we 
actually confront in the world now? 

Much of this suffering in the South came partly because the 
South's best friend, President Abraham Lincoln, was murdered 
just when he could have helped the South the most. He had the 
reverent faith, courage, and humble spirit of understanding and 
forgiveness which the South and North both sorely needed to 
help heal the wounds of our blood-soaked, divided nation. Not 
many even of the South's Confederate soldiers and political 
leaders rejoiced when Lincoln was murdered. 

The peace that followed was a terrible peace. Our Southern 
traditions are filled with the sad memories of generations before 
us. The carpet baggers did "take over" in pathetic and power- 
less areas of the South. Many Negroes were given power, leader- 
ship, and authority beyond their training and experience to 
handle justly for all people. The poverty of a defeated, invaded, 
broken, and lost nation newly founded led to hunger, misery, 
and hardship beyond description. The more unjustly our grand- 
parents and great-grandparents were treated, the more just they 
assumed their lost cause and crushed ideals to have been. We 
developed a persecution complex until the real causes of the 
war and aftermath of the Reconstruction days finally confused 
our memories and poisoned our traditions, education, and be- 
loved homeland. 

Many of the Yankee leaders among the carpet baggers, and 
their incompetent power-loving Southern stooges who served 
them, were corrupt, revengeful, and cruel. This is not merely a 
story of the failure of the South to understand and forgive; but 
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also of the North to understand and forgive by providing a just 
and able leadership. Many of the Northerners were also bitter; 
they demanded vengeance and their pound of flesh from the 
South. 

Our entire nation, North and South, still suffers from this 
tragic war and bitter peace of the so-called Reconstruction 
days. 

However, as tragic as this picture has been and however 
real and exaggerated in many circles and memories today it is 
not as tragic as our present response to the past instead of facing 
the new future and the actual present world-wide situation. We 
are not fighting the Civil War all over again as some would lead 
us to believe. The present problems of race come from a world- 
wide revolution, "The North" is no longer our "enemy" in the 
old sense, but our ally. The North has its unique racial problems 
and tensions, too, today as a result of migrations and immigra- 
tions. 

Our democracy has inspired many of the dominated and un- 
developed peoples of the world today to want to be free to rule 
themselves just as our forefathers fought for our freedom dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. They have heard of the Bill of 
Rights and the Declaration of Independence. They have been 
thrilled at the bravery, courage, and faith of Southerners like 
Thomas Jefferson and Patrick Henry who helped put the 
colonies on their own free feet to challenge the empire which 
exploited and ignored them. 

Also, our missionaries have helped to share the teachings of 
Jesus Christ and the Bible with the whole world. The Christian 
conscience and Christian values have influenced almost all na- 
tions and peoples. 

No, the real issue is no longer the "North versus the South" 
all over again ! It is a new age and world-wide revolution which 
neither North nor South has ever faced and come to terms with 
before. Actually, the political and social issue is whether Com- 
munism will take over the entire world or whether genuine 
Christianity and democracy can help the Free World from be- 
coming enslaved by the Iron Curtain. Russia is making headway 
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among the colored-skinned peoples of the world. The Com- 
munists claim to be free of race prejudice. They exploit their 
doctrine of racial equality to try to win the world today to their 
domination and control Every race riot in the United States is 
reported throughout the whole world. All people of color hear 
this news fast, therefore they tend to look to Russia, not to 
America, for world-wide leadership for their causes. When we 
in the South keep falsely claiming that the white race is superior 
by nature and laws to the Negro and other races, we furnish the 
Communists live ammunition for their propaganda guns. 

During the nineteenth-century American racial struggle, the 
Southern churches would not take an open and clearly Christian 
stand. They gave no distinctive Christian voice to change and 
channel Southern interests in more peaceful and tolerant direc- 
tions. But our racial struggles today are different; they are not 
merely regional, but world-wide. Will our Southern churches 
now help give Christian guidance to this century's racial, politi- 
cal, economic, and emotional revolution? Or will we leave its 
leadership to those who can get the maddest and yell the loudest 
for selfish plans which deny that "In Christ there is no East or 
West, In Him no South or North"? 

Is it not time for each of us to seek Jesus Christ's healing help? 
Like the humble centurion, who made no claims for himself, we 
can learn in his presence to say, "I am not worthy to have you 
come under my roof; but only say the word and my servant 
will be healed." If Jesus Christ could heal the centurion's help- 
less servant, he can heal our hurt, clear our confused minds, and 
prevent needless sufferings, too. Deep down, you believe this. 
Why trust longer in the unbelief of others who refuse to call 
upon his saving and healing power in this tragic hour? 

Let's invite the Lord under our Southern roof now before it 
is too late. He offers us the healthy "one great Fellowship of 
Love throughout the whole wide world." 
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VI 

"EVERY DAY EASTER 
IS EVERYBODY'S" 



"You are witnesses of these things. And behold, I 
send the promise of my Father upon you; but stay in 
the city } until you are clothed with power from on 
high. 33 

Then he led them out as far as Bethany, and lifting 
up his hands he blessed them. While he blessed them, 
he^ parted from them. And they returned to Jerusalem 
with great joy, and were continually in the temple bless- 
ing God. 

Luke 24:48-53 

Because God raised Jesus Christ from the dead, we are here to 
worship as his followers. Frederick G. Grant rightly observes, 
"Christianity began with the idea, that is with the faith, that 
Jesus had risen from the dead." 1 

Christianity did not begin Easter, but Easter's experience be- 
gan Christianity in a universal sense. Easter was no invention by 
the Church, nor was it the intention of the closest friends and 
comrades of the crucified Lord. But Easter made the Church 
possible, necessary, urgent, and divine through God's mighty 
acts. 

The truth, power, and meaning of Christianity of over nine- 
teen centuries ago and today hinge upon the world-wide experi- 
ence of Easter which could not be confined to Palestine or 
primitive Christianity. The thrilling experience of confronting 
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the risen Lord is never over. Easter does not by-pass us today. 
Nor can we ever get over Easter. 

The apostles and closest followers of Jesus did not invent his 
triumph over the grave. At first they could scarcely believe what 
they heard and saw as the risen Lord appeared to them. The 
apostles were the hardest to convince. The Gospel of Luke 
points out that they would not accept the experiences of the 
risen Lord which the women reported to them. These "words 
seemed to them an idle tale, and they did not believe them." 
(Luke 24: 11) Paul could not believe in the resurrection of Jesus 
until he personally experienced the risen Lord. Until then he 
resented the Christian witnesses and tried to help wipe out the 
original Christian movement. 

I believe in the resurrection primarily for three reasons: First, 
I believe in the everlasting reality and power of Almighty God 
and his infinite love and concern for all mankind. I cannot be- 
lieve that his creation of man and the Church is wasted. 
Human experience and needs are evidences that there is eternal 
meaning to his claims upon our lives that we do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with him in this life. 

I cannot believe in life everlasting because of any ancient 
Greek or modern views that immortality is automatic and inevi- 
table for everybody. This rests upon the faith that every person 
has an immortal soul. Its logic is that every immortal soul will 
live forever regardless of how anybody lives on the earth. This is 
a consoling conviction, but it is not distinctively Christian and 
often it blesses and encourages almost any kind of moral and 
spiritual life, even suicide. 

The Christian faith in life everlasting is not primarily immor- 
tality, but eternal life. Eternal life according to New Testament 
and all Christian experience is a gift of Almighty God, not a 
human achievement or the automatic result of creation or pos- 
session of human nature. In the first and last analysis, eternal 
life depends upon an eternal God who is as good, powerful, re- 
demptive, and as abiding as Jesus Christ. 

Second, I believe in eternal life because I believe in heaven 
and hell. Heaven in its real and original biblical meaning is 
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"life with God" not a physical place. It is a state of being with 
God, not a divine hocus-pocus with human geography and 
physical comfort. Hell in its authentic biblical sense means 
"separation from God." There is no worse pain or less total 
defeat in human experience than being apart from God. Hell 
does not mean physical fire or a physical place in any genuine 
and realistic Christian sense. 

I believe in heaven because I have seen so many people with 
the joy and fulfillment of heaven in their hearts and enduring 
witness in this life. Those who live with God have his eternal 
gifts and powers of love, mercy, and forgiveness which are more 
than human, natural, or finite. I believe in hell because I have 
been in hell and lived in hell in this life and because in my 
pastoral experience I have seen many others suffering in hell. 
No week passes for a minister that he does not have to descend 
with Christ into hell with some of his nominal and half-hearted 
followers church members and nonmembers alike who are 
deeply troubled because of the misery of their lives apart from 
God. 

E. Stanley Jones was prophetic decades ago when he said, 
"Jesus Christ came not so much to get men up into heaven, but 
to bring heaven down into the lives of men." 

Paul Tillich is right when he insists that modern psychology 
has much to learn from the Christian distinction "between 
psychopathetic fears and the far more ultimate anxiety over 
one's inevitable death which can be cured only by acceptance 
of the divine grace which breaks through the realm of law and 
creates a joyful conscience." 2 Death shows us human beings 
not how final we are but how finite and limited we all are. 
Death points us toward the everlasting God for any real ever- 
lasting life, meaning, joy, and hope beyond the grave. 

I believe that Tillich hits our modern world-wide human 
predicament dead center when he says: 

The man of today ... is aware of the confusion of his inner life, 
the cleavage in his behavior, the demonic forces in his psychic and 

2 Kegley, Charles W., and BretaJI, Robert W., Ed., The Theology cf Paul Tillich, 
p. 63. Copyright 1952, The Macmillan Company. Used by permission. 
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social existence. And he senses that not only his being but also his 
knowledge is thrown into confusion, that he lacks ultimate truth, 
and that he faces, especially in the social life of our day, a con- 
scious, almost demonic distortion of truth. In this situation in which 
most of the traditional values and forms of life are disintegrating, 
he often is driven to the abyss of complete meaninglessness, which 
is full of both horror and fascination. 3 

Because of this modern trend, I am not among those ministers 
who are cynical about many who show up at Christian worship 
only on Easter Sunday. I do not envy the proverbial parson who 
spotted such a person after an Easter service and cracked, "Well, 
I'll see you again next Easter!" If only one Sunday can reach 
the conscience and deepest needs of any human being to respond 
to Christ and his Church, Easter is that Sunday. But his next 
most important step toward becoming a new creature in Christ 
would be to discover that Easter is never over to encounter the 
living risen Lord in his own daily life and experience. 

I believe that every day is Easter for everybody. This is the 
third crucial reason why I believe in the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. Jesus Christ is being raised from the spiritually and 
morally dead today among the lives of nominal Christians and 
conventional church members. He has been crucified anew by 
their indifference to his essential message and eternal way of 
life by their half-faith, part-truths, and their deadly fears and 
doubts about sharing his life, death, and resurrection fully with 
the rest of mankind. But now Jesus Christ is rising and living 
again in world-wide Christianity. He is giving to Christians all 
over the world new life, new hope, new courage, and new Chris- 
tian witness to apply their reborn faith to life as it is really lived. 

This new world-wide Christian reformation in biblical schol- 
arship, theology, fellowship, worship, prayer^ and personal and 
social witnessing to the implications of the gospel for all human 
beings is an authentic Easter experience. By Christendom's fresh 
encounters with God through Jesus Christ and his Church as the 
people of God today, we share a Christian revolution which I 
believe can match and challenge, if not channel, the world-wide 

Tiflich, Paul, The Protestant Era, p. 202. Copyright 1948 by the University of 
Chicago and used by permission. 
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political, racial, and economic revolution. These are mighty acts 
of God which all Christians and all the world must encounter. 

The kingdom of God is at hand ! It is appearing afresh in the 
faith, action, and fellowship of Christians who transcend the bar- 
riers of death, suffering, sin, race, class, creed, and nationalism. 
The kingdom of God transcends and overarches man's separa- 
tion from God. The gates of hate and graves of death cannot 
prevail against God's Church. Nor can Christ's Church escape 
God's judgment! An editorial title in The Christian Century 
once stressed, "Easter Is When It Comes." 

Because of this it is as important to consider Christian race 
relations on Easter Sunday as on Race Relations Sunday. In 
many churches this realism is saving Race Relations Sunday 
observances. Instead of being a nominal farce, Race Relations 
Sunday is becoming an Easter force beyond any token Christian 
interest in interracial good will. 

Christ is rising again to offer God's victory over sin as well as 
death. This always was the record of New Testament experience. 
But only now are we beginning to see it in terms of how eternal 
life with God is encountered in our age. 

Jesus Christ is becoming alive and real again in the Christian 
conscience and witness of the South : in race relations, business, 
education, fellowship, and even within our churches. Most min- 
isters of the South now believe that it is God's will that all man- 
made involuntary barriers and forms of segregation be overcome 
in the eternal light and life of Christ. Not all of our ministers 
may feel free to say so from their pulpits, but this is what most 
preachers personally believe and share with each other as they 
meet together. Increasing numbers of laymen as well as ministers 
are taking new heart and courage from the Christian hope ex- 
pressed in official pronouncements of all major denominations 
and various Councils of Churches on race problems. We are 
surrounded by a great cloud of Christian witnesses and testi- 
monies. 

Our laymen in the South are seeing more than ever that the 
Christian faith and conscience must help lead and channel this 
world-wide racial revolution to become a part of God's kingdom 
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and rule for the well-being of all people. We cannot afford to 
shun the racial problems now as our Southern churches did be- 
fore and during the War between the States. The churches 
could have helped our entire nation avoid bloodshed, strife, and 
endless suffering. They could have helped prevent that needless 
and tragic war. But, no, they became stooges of the most pagan 
and inhumane traditions in our precious Southern culture. The 
major denominations of Christianity in America were divided as 
a result of this lack of adequate, united, understanding Chris- 
tian witness among our churches. As a result Northern and 
Southern denominations appeared among the Baptists, Method- 
ists, and Presbyterians. Denominations which did not split as a 
whole, except for smaller groups like the Quakers, were either 
silent or they blessed the war on both Northern and Southern 
fronts instead of sharing unique Christian faith and light. 

This, however, is not our approach today. Christ is rising 
again in our churches and in the conscience and witness of our 
ministers and laymen. This time we shall not surrender our 
faith and Christian vitality to the forces of violence, hatred, and 
vested economic and political self-interests of any one region of 
our land. The conditions are different. The problems are world- 
wide, and not merely local, today. Most Christians are aware of 
this truth and change. 

What can we do? 

We can first learn, while we still have the fleeting time, to ac- 
cept the example and discipline of our risen living Lord. After 
he rose from the dead, he explained the scriptural meaning of 
his life, death, and resurrection. And he charged his disciples to 
become his witnesses that "repentance and forgiveness of sins 
should be preached in his name to all nations." 

Jesus realized that his followers needed God's strength, guid- 
ance, and fellowship to do these mighty acts. He gave them 
God's promise. But he urged them before so witnessing to "stay 
in the city, until you are clothed with power from on high." 
After he had blessed them, he departed from them. "And they 
returned to Jerusalem with great joy, and were continually in 
the temple blessing God/ 5 
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Before we can witness to God's kingdom fully in the power 
and the mind of Christ, we must share profound Christian wor- 
ship with great joy. We must learn and know for sure who God 
is, what God does, and what he expects from us in his Church as 
witnesses to Christ's victory over sin and death. If we first learn 
to give our ultimate and total devotion to Almighty God, he will 
lead us from the temple to the streets, market places, schools, 
and public life for the Christian witness and sharing the whole 
world craves. 

Unless our joy is forever and for everybody, we are not ready 
to match our Christian faith with our lives. We can serve all 
mankind with Christian focus and power only as we give to 
God the supreme devotion and worship which no man or group 
of men can deserve or rightly claim for themselves. 

If God is in Christ, he is forever, and for everybody every day. 
He alone can transcend tune and all human barriers with his 
eternity, God acts fast when Christ is really risen in human wor- 
ship and daily living. 
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VII 



"GOD'S HOLY SPIRIT" 



Then they laid their hands on them and they re- 
ceived the Holy Spirit. Now when Simon saw that the 
Spirit was given through the laying on of the apostles' 
hands, he offered them money, saying, "Give me also 
this power, that any one on whom I lay my hands may 
receive the Holy Spirit" But Peter said to him, "Your 
silver perish with you, because you thought you could 
obtain the gift of God with money! You have neither 
part nor lot in this matter, for your heart is not right 
with God. Repent therefore of this wickedness of yours, 
and pray to the Lord that, if possible, the intent of 
your heart may be forgiven you. For I see that you are 
in the gall of bitterness and in the bond of iniquity" 

Acts 8:17-23 

I believe in the Holy Spirit. Apart from the Holy Spirit, the 
Church could not exist. 

However, faith in the Holy Spirit can be dangerous and 
harmful. Often Christians looked at the Holy Spirit as a sort of 
hocus-pocus to work magic. Religious demagogues and quacks 
exploit the faith of masses of sincere, but deluded, followers by 
their claims and promises of unique gifts of the Holy Spirit. They 
believe that they can coax and handle the Holy Spirit in ways 
and powers that are unavailable to ordinary Christians or to 
well-trained religious leaders. 

In other circles, talk about the Holy Spirit is not popular. For 
many, the Holy Spirit is pious lingo with little real meaning to- 
day. Others link the Holy Spirit with mental and emotional ill- 
ness. Nearly every mental hospital has some patients who believe 
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that they possess the Holy Spirit. A few even think that they are 
the Holy Spirit. 

Thus, the power of the Holy Spirit is being questioned and 
tested today as never before. Therefore some people urge that 
modern pulpits should not mention the Holy Spirit. They suggest 
that we invent some new Christian speech which makes modern 
sense to up-to-date people. 

Nevertheless, changing the name "Holy Spirit" would not 
change the problem at all. We must learn the basic words of 
Christian faith and history and make them real to our genera- 
tion. For example, Paul Tillich claims that the word "God" is 
abused, misused, and misunderstood. The word "God" is a 
human invention to try to say what cannot be said or defined 
adequately a word for the ground of all being, existence, 
goodness, holiness, meaning, love, and hope in life. Yet we 
neither solve the problem nor get rid of God by giving him an- 
other name or word to symbolize our Christian faith and re- 
sponse to God. God is beyond all words for or about God. 

At Evanston, Robert Calhoun and I chatted informally about 
the use of Christian vocabulary. He asked, "Is the word 
carburetor, which nearly all modern Americans use, any less 
difficult or technical to learn and use than words like redemp- 
tion, grace, and forgiveness?" 

Actually our daily baseball expressions like "hitting a home 
run" or making a "double play," are confusing to people who 
never take part in baseball by playing, observing, or reading 
about sports. I do not believe that the Holy Spirit should be 
shunned because people often misunderstand and confuse the 
reality of the Holy Spirit. 

The early Church recognized both healthy and unhealthy 
faith in the Holy Spirit. New Testament writers realized that 
belief in the Holy Spirit could aid and abet corruption, igno- 
rance, and superstition. The Apostle Paul stressed certain tests, 
public and private, to identify the "fruits" of the Holy Spirit, as 
well as its roots. 
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Let's look at the case of the Samaritans and Simon the 
magician. The apostles at Jerusalem heard that the Samaritans 
"believed Philip as he preached good news about the kingdom 
of God." And the Samaritans, among them being a popular 
magician named Simon, were baptized. The Samaritans looked 
up to him and called him "that power of God which is called 
Great." Simon was not too modest. He, himself, told the 
Samaritans that he was "somebody great.' 5 

Meanwhile, the apostles at Jerusalem sent Peter and John 
down to Samaria. Peter and John prayed "for them that they 
might receive the Holy Spirit; for it had not yet fallen on any of 
them, but they had only been baptized in the name of the Lord 
Jesus." After they so prayed for them, they laid their hands on 
them. And the Samaritan converts received the Holy Spirit. 

When Simon saw this, he offered Peter and John money, 
saying, " 'Give me also this power, that any one on whom I lay 
my hands may receive the Holy Spirit/ " I like Peter's reply. 
Remember this, he was a fisherman by trade. His language could 
be mighty frank. As translated by J. B. Phillips in The Young 
Church in Action, Peter told Simon, ff To hell with you and your 
money!" Once and for all, Peter let him know that the Holy 
Spirit is not a possession of man, but a power of God. The Holy 
Spirit cannot be bought with money. 

The Holy Spirit is not something we can control to get our 
will done. Nor is the Holy Spirit a power of God which men can 
possess as individuals. To be real to human beings, the Spirit 
must be shared. The Holy Spirit is a gift of God, not a human 
achievement. The church cannot give it to individuals for their 
own private use, reputation, and influence. 

Modern Christianity throughout the world has paid too big a 
price for its pious, yet diplomatic, vague words and double talk. 
When some crucial issues of faith and life are faced, we need 
representatives of the apostles to tell powerful and popular in- 
dividuals and groups today, "To hell with you and your 
money !" 
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There are at least four means today by which persons and 
groups try to get, buy, earn, or control the Holy Spirit, not as a 
gift of God but as a purely human possession. These are: 
wealth, personal deeds, individual prayers, and Bible-quoting 
techniques. Let's respond to them : 

To those who think they are entitled to control the voice and 
mission of the church because they are rich and can give the 
church big gifts, we should have the courage and faith to say, 
"To hell with you and your money !" 

For those who think that their good deeds and favors to the 
church earn their way to own exclusively God's Holy Spirit, 
we might as well say, "To hell with you and your twenty years 
of church attendance, loading the punch bowls, or teaching that 
Bible class!" The same thing applies to those who abuse prayer. 
These irresponsible individuals feel that all they need to do to 
possess the Holy Spirit is to pray for it to pray selfish and self- 
righteous prayers to be seen and heard of men. "To hell with 
you and your selfish prayers!" And for those who think that 
they are entitled to God's gift of the Holy Spirit because they 
can quote their own particular pet passages of the Bible long 
and loudly, we should have the spunk to remember what Peter 
once told a smooth-talking magician. We can say, "To hell with 
you and your pious use of God's Bible !" 

Let's look at this account of Peter and John at Samaria. The 
Holy Spirit was not received by the Samaritans until the Word 
of God had been preached. After the Samaritans had responded 
and had been baptized, the Holy Spirit had not yet fallen upon 
them. They received the gift of the Holy Spirit only after other 
Christians and churches had shared, prayerfully, common faith 
and representative leaders with them. Only this sense of Chris- 
tian togetherness can make the supreme word and Holy Spirit 
of God real through Jesus Christ in the lives of people. This is 
found only within the worshiping, believing, and witnessing 
church. It is always more than the experience of one local 
church; it is that of the Church among the churches. 

The laying on of hands is a dramatic act expressing this sense 
of Christian togetherness with the authority of those leaders 
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representing God's Church in its outgoing, sharing, and witness- 
ing life. As Robert W. Spike points out in In But Not of the 
World, we feel this "recognizable togetherness" in our whole 
being, our mind and body. He quotes Dr. Nelson's emphasis that 
the "Holy Spirit is henceforth a corporate, not an individual 
possession !" "Apart from this corporate community, there is no 
gift of the Holy Spirit." 

To me, the miracle of miracles of this story about Peter and 
John, the Samaritans, and Simon the magician is not what the 
Book of Acts reports. The miracle of faith lies in what Acts does 
not mention : the fact that the early Church transcended its in- 
herited prejudices against the Samaritans and fully shared Chris- 
tian togetherness with them as equals in Jesus Christ before 
God and society. 

Orthodox Jews detested Samaritans. Thus Christians from 
Jewish background were tempted to look down upon the 
Samaritans. This is the nearest parallel in the New Testament 
to our modern race hatred and claims of superiority. The 
Samaritans were regarded as half-breeds in racial and social 
background. Bitter memories of war and rivalry against the 
Samaritans had helped to build up this prejudice for hundreds 
of years in Jewish history and traditions. 

Yet the apostles at Jerusalem felt complete at-oneness recog- 
nizable Christian togetherness with the Samaritans who heard 
the word of God, responded, and were baptized. The apostles 
sent none less than Peter and John that the Samaritans might 
receive the Holy Spirit. 

As Suzanne de Dietrich tells us, 1 two things always happen as 
a result of the gift of* the Holy Spirit: There is an outpouring of 
moral spiritual power; and the church becomes a witnessing 
community. Barriers of languages, nations, races, geography and 
time all human separateness seem to fade in comparison to 
the integrating, uniting transcending power of the Holy Spirit 
when it is shared within and beyond a local Christian com- 
munity. 

*In The Witnessing Community. Copyright 1958, W. L. Jenkins. The Westminster 
Press. By permission. l 
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This story is a Christian parable for us today. What we face 
in the new world-wide political, economic, and racial revolution 
is the same in principle as that which Peter and John and the 
apostles at Jerusalem faced. All churches today need to receive 
and share God's Holy Spirit. 

We must remember the Samaritan Christians when we face 
these amazing facts: At the outbreak of World War II, about 
750 million people of our modern world were dominated by 
empires. Most of these 750 million people of colonial possessions 
were of the dark-skinned races of the world yellow, brown, and 
black. Yet the empires which controlled their lives were mainly 
of the white race. 

In only about ten years, about four fifths of these 750 mil- 
lions won their political, social, and economic freedom. It took 
hundreds of years for the white man to build up this tradition of 
modern or colonial empires; but the whole tradition was broken 
in about ten years. Furthermore, these dark-skinned people be- 
lieve in their freedom just as much as did our forefathers who 
fought for their freedom in the Revolutionary War against an 
empire that exploited them. They were going to keep their 
freedom at any cost. Most of them would rather be slaves to 
Russia, and yet receive racial and social equality through Com- 
munism, than to be exploited by the Free World which tends to 
look down upon them because of their skins. 

For example, listen to the conclusion of a Rotary Exchange 
Student from India to an institution of higher learning in our 
own South. He observed the pin-up pictures of women in 
dormitory rooms and noticed our emphases upon easy un- 
disciplined sex and easier divorces and broken homes. He saw 
the way the South segregates the Negro. He finally concluded, 
"If my people in India could see the way you treat your women 
and the way you treat dark-skinned people, we would cast our 
lot with Russia rather than with the United States." 

We all have a tremendous problem of readjustment. Time is 
running out. The races and nations of the world must rapidly 
readjust themselves to a social world that has literally changed 
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within a few years 5 time. We must readjust to the real problems 
within our provincial locale fast. The suicide of all races is at 
stake within this atomic age of warfare, violence, and prejudices. 

I believe that the Church has God's answer to help Christians 
lead the way forward, facing these world-wide and local prob- 
lems squarely, honestly, and reverently on a world-wide basis. 
One answer is God's universal gift of the Holy Spirit. It knows 
no human barriers. It cannot be possessed, controlled, owned, or 
sold by any individuals or groups. The Holy Spirit gives power, 
meaning, and world-wide love and concern to urgently needed 
Christian faith and witness. 

We cannot receive, much less share, the gift of the Holy Spirit 
without first hearing the word of God and believing. We cannot 
share God's Holy Spirit without a recognizable sense of com- 
plete Christian togetherness which is more than mere physical 
fellowship in Jesus Christ. And we need the common discipline 
and faith which can come only by worship, prayer, and the lay- 
ing on of hands by the representatives of Jesus Christ and his 
universal Church. Physically, spiritually, and emotionally we 
must feel and share together our mission and common gifts from 
the Lord. 

When we meet these tests, miracles happen. The Holy Spirit 
is received as God's gift. Whenever the Holy Spirit is received, 
human differences and prejudices fade. A sense of urgency to 
serve the kingdom of God is shared and God gives us extraor- 
dinary spiritual and moral power to face the age in which we 
live with a world-wide faith, message, Savior, and Christian 
togetherness. 

Let us remember Simon, the magician. He wanted to buy the 
Holy Spirit for his use. Peter told him, "You have neither part 
nor lot in this matter, for your heart is not right with God. Re- 
pent therefore of this wickedness of yours, and pray to the Lord 
that, if possible, the intent of your heart may be forgiven you. 
For I see that you are in the gall of bitterness and in the bond of 
iniquity." 

My friends, as Christians, many of us are among the Samari- 
tans today. God has given us a unique Christian Church and 
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mission of peace and brotherhood for the whole world for all 
races and nations. Do we still feel a sense of superiority over 
other people? Do we feel any gall of bitterness? 

Simon did. But when Peter explained his plight, Simon had 
the faith and honest concern to ask, "Pray for me to the Lord, 
that nothing of what you have said may come upon me." 
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VIII 

"COLLEGE STUDENTS 
ARE HUMAN" 



You are severed from Christ, you who would be 
justified by the law; you have fallen away from grace. 
For through the Spirit^ by jaith 3 we wait for the hope 
of righteousness. For in Christ Jesus neither circum- 
cision nor uncircumcision is of any avail, but faith work- 
ing through love. You were running well; who hindered 
you from obeying the truth? This persuasion is not 
from him who called you. A little yeast leavens the 
whole lump. I have confidence in the Lord. . . . 

Galatians 5:4-10 

The present college generation is quite different from mine of 
the depression years. Ours was the so-called "lost generation/' 
We were concerned about bread and butter, not luxuries adver- 
tised as necessities. We were not sure about the existence of God. 
Today's students are not sure about the survival of man. We 
were concerned to earn a living for ourselves. The present 
student generation is more concerned about a life worth every- 
body else's having. We wondered if the Communists were not 
right in regarding organized religion as an opiate of the people, 
the sign of the oppressed classes. We liked Carl Sandburg's 
dictum that "ninety per cent are trees and ten per cent of the 
people are the nuts." Any crack about private wealth got our 
attention. 

Like today's college students, we had a sense of humor about 
our uncertain future. A friend of mine got a bang out of asking, 
"You know what I am majoring in in college? Liquid measures! 
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You know why? Because I want to be educated and prepared for 
my filling station job when I get out of college." 

In 1958 magazines like Time and Newsweek reported that we 
already had about 2,500,000 college students "more mature 
than their grandfathers, more cautious than their fathers, and 
they are more likely to think things through." A college girl 
stated their case, "We're a cautious generation. We are not 
buying anything we cannot be sure of." 

Clarence Shedd, a leading authority on religion in higher edu- 
cation, claims that the present college generation is asking more 
basic questions about life and its meaning than all previous col- 
lege generations. Shedd does not think that this means that our 
students are necessarily more moral or religious, but they are 
less satisfied than previous generations with superficial answers 
to basic questions. This is called the first "truly international 
college generation." Students now are more ultimately concerned 
about world-wide human affairs, needs, and struggles than were 
previous college groups. 

Because of this students today are interested, but not neces- 
sarily bound by, the world-wide claims and mission of the 
Christian gospel and Church. We are impressed by the fact that 
Jesus did not assume that his followers had all the answers and 
progress needed. Before he left the earth, he warned and pre- 
pared them by saying, in effect: "I've made the right beginning 
with you, but you've got a lot more to learn about yourselves and 
the world in which you live to share my world-wide mission and 
message. I leave with you the Holy Spirit of truth to teach you, 
to stand by you and to lead you on." Jesus believed that educa- 
tion is forever and that life is an endless road of graduations and 
renewals. 

As Sir Wilfred Grenfell once put it, "Education is not a mat- 
ter of filling buckets with facts, but of lighting candles for the 
darkness of the world." No wonder Jesus could say, "You are 
the light of the world. Let your light so shine before men that 
they may see your good works and glorify the Father in heaven." 

One of the greatest battles that we have in this age is to en- 
counter God's truth which makes men free as we face the 
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cynical fight against human rights, human decency, and justice 
and brotherhood among all people. Cynics claim that human 
nature cannot be changed. They assume that racial inequality, 
war, ignorance, prejudice, and hatred will always command the 
loyalties and traditions of mankind because they always have 
been. They argue that segregation is natural, an inevitable result 
of human nature. Oddly enough, their favorite analogy comes 
from animal and bird life not human life namely: "Birds of 
a feather flock together; squirrels mix with squirrels, monkeys 
with monkeys, dogs with dogs, and tigers with tigers." There- 
fore, they say, "Human races segregate as a universal law of 
nature." 

Christianity at its best, its genius, has never been cynical. But 
it has always insisted upon realism in dealing with human 
nature and social trends. W. E. Hocking has put the case clearly. 
In reply to the dictum that human nature cannot be changed, 
Hocking insists upon the opposite emphasis as corresponding 
with the facts of individual human life and social history. He 
claims that it is human nature to change itself. 

There is evidence for his conclusion. Human beings have the 
longest infancy and period of complete dependence upon the 
adult world of any animals. Our instincts, if any, are fewer and 
less fixed. Our lives are left unfinished and tentative at birth, 
and also even during childhood and adult levels of life. Human 
change is a universal power for good or for evil, depending upon 
how lives are channeled and guided. What we believe does make 
a difference in our lives and the lives of others. Our attitudes 
are important blessings or curses to ourselves and to the rest of 
society. Our faith can make us whole or it can blow us and 
society to pieces. Our faith can make us free or it can make us 
slaves to our own pride, littleness, and greed. Human nature 
can be changed. 

The Apostle Paul warns that even sincere and devout Chris- 
tians can change or be changed. He stresses that some of the 
Galatian Christians "have fallen away from grace." Even salva- 
tion by the grace of God is not a sure thing. Because we have 
once felt and experienced what salvation is like guarantees 
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nothing. Righteousness, also, is no sure thing just because our 
cause has once been righteous. "For through the Spirit, by 
faith, we wait for hope of righteousness." 

Then Paul jolts his Galatian readers with this penetrating 
comment: "You were running well; who hindered you from 
obeying the truth? This persuasion is not from him who called 
you." 

Paul has an insight for us today for the college community, 
the church, and the culture in which we live. We can get off to 
a good start in our education, faith, and decisions in regard to 
right and wrong, human decency, justice and mercy. But we can 
let others hinder us. They and their selfish attitudes can hinder 
us until we no longer obey the truth which once made us free, 
brave, understanding, and helpful to others. 

This holds especially for college students. They are not nearly 
as original in their thinking as they think they are, nor as their 
professors proudly assume. Usually college students believe more 
as their favorite teachers believe than either students or profes- 
sors like to admit. Usually college students are comformists to 
the society in which they live. But theirs is a segregated and 
withdrawn society. It is segregation in the form of higher educa- 
tion, the campus, and the classroom life, shared only by those 
eligible and enrolled. For four years we learn in college to con- 
form to new and higher standards of learning, to facts, ideas, 
and ideals which rarely conform to the opinions of the rest of so- 
ciety and life shared by the rank and file of people who are not 
so formally educated. 

We may learn to study facts, organize research, and weigh 
and test our conclusions in academic life. We may think we have 
learned to think for ourselves, to make up our own minds, and 
to make our own decisions independently of others. But few 
minds, if any, are original in their thoughts and attitudes toward 
life. At the conscious level, we think we have made ultimate and 
lasting decisions for ourselves as college students decisions about 
the meaning of life and death, about love and hate, about jus- 
tice and injustice, and about the nature and destiny of man. 
However, often these decisions have really been made uncon- 
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sciously for us; they are not unconsciously our own genuine de- 
cisions. They are made for us by the group of students and 
faculty of research people with whom we identify our education 
and learning. We conform without knowing it. 

The real test for thinking for ourselves comes when we leave 
the ivory towers of academic life and take our places in the cul- 
ture. This is the real world in which we work, play, worship, 
love, and share life with others of all walks and levels of interests 
and education. If we do not watch out, we soon conform to the 
class or groups with whom we identify ourselves beyond college. 
Their standards become our standards. Their values become our 
values. Their causes become our causes. 

This is because we are human beings and we live in a world 
of other human beings. All human institutions are in a contest 
for the minds, hearts, and loyalties of all human beings. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, we learn that we are expected to con- 
form to the social class and economic groups to which we belong. 

Many of my student generation rapidly changed their faith, 
attitudes, and ideals when we got out of college. We found that 
the nonacademic world had less respect than colleges for truth, 
and less interest in learning new facts and sharing the results of 
universal discoveries and insights of scholars. For example, my 
fellow church college graduates disbelieved in race hatred and 
the superiority of any one race. But most of them now do so 
believe because they have conformed to the traditions of their 
occupations and social classes. I know lawyers, doctors, and 
ministers, who were as free from race prejudices as you are 
when they were hi college with me who now are on the band 
wagons for racial segregation in the South. They explain to me, 
"Sure, in theory, I still question segregation. But, in practice, 
I must conform or I would not have any practice or job left." 

My friends, human nature can be changed. And human life 
can be changed. But institutions do not like to change or to be 
changed. Nor do individuals like to change or be changed. This 
is one major reason why so many people and groups resent the 
teachings of Jesus Christ and the Church. Jesus and his Church 
always ask people to change and to be changed by Christian 
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faith and God's grace and eternal truth for all men. One cannot 
grow as a Christian in truth, love, righteousness, and devotion 
without constantly being changed and becoming more Christ- 
like without forever becoming a new creature and a new be- 
ing in Jesus Christ and in the changing Christian community in 
a world of ceaseless creation and renewal. 

Perhaps the most crucial battle for our college generation to* 
day is to retain its faith in its unselfish and objective yearning 
for more and more truth; in its concern for a more decent, fair, 
and honorable world; and in its concern for the basic needs of 
freedom, equality, and justice for minority and oppressed groups. 
The acid tests of whether we retain our college spirit and tradi- 
tions of inquiry, honor, and unselfishness come in our response 
in society to the current world-wide political, racial, economic, 
religious, and emotional revolution. Perhaps our views about 
racial segregation and integration are the primary critical tests 
of our college background life and learning. 

Many will tell you that segregation is normal and natural. 
There is some part truth in these convictions. People of common 
interests and backgrounds will always tend to congregate to- 
gether to eat, to work, and to mingle together in common 
work, play, worship, and family life. This type of voluntary seg- 
regation will always exist because of human freedom and com- 
mon human interests, tastes, and loyalties. 

However, to say this does not mean that involuntary segre- 
gation is less than evil and sinful. Nor does voluntary segregation 
require injustice and humiliation to any other group of persons 
or individuals. It does not imply that racial segregation is moral, 
normal, natural, and a matter of mere human nature. People 
do not normally and naturally segregate themselves because of 
the different colors of human skin. Infants and little children 
actually like and prefer a variety of colors in nature, human be- 
ings, and their physical environment. If they feel hostile or 
superior around people of different colors than their own, it is 
only because they are taught that way by a prejudiced and re- 
jecting self-centered society. 
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On the other hand, we who believe in the Christian, scientific, 
and democratic claims of the equality of all races in Christ and 
in nature must watch out for self-righteousness and selfishness. 
We shall be tempted not to use our education to help serve man- 
kind, but to exploit and dominate other classes and races. We 
can assume that in numbers there is strength, and that truth 
can be measured entirely by the self-interests and ambitions of 
the largest numbers of people with whom we mix and mingle 
as friends, co-workers, and comrades. 

We all equally need the Apostle Paul's insight of Christlike 
"faith working through love." It is for lack of love that our 
world grows cold and cruel. We all need to love and to be loved 
without price. We all need to accept God's love of us to accept 
God's love of all other human beings. This is "faith working 
through love." 

The time will come when people will no longer ask, "What 
college degree do you hold?" but "What and where is your 
faith?" 

Will you finally be conformed to this world? Or will you by 
God's grace and Christlike faith and love help transform the 
world? 

Never let it be said of you, "You were running well; who 
hindered you from obeying the truth?" The secret lies in your 
ultimate worship and faith based upon the knowledge of God 
and of yourself. You are "running well" now. Don't let anybody 
hinder your faith working through love ! 
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"THE FAMILY OF MAN" 



The earth is the Lord's and the fulness thereof, 
the world and those who dwell therein. 

Psalm 24:1 

And let us not grow weary in well-doing, for in due 
season we shall reap, if we do not lose heart. So then, 
as we have opportunity, let us do good to all men, and 
especially to those who are of the household of faith. 

Galatians 6:9-10 

According to an old Chinese proverb, "One picture is worth 
more than ten thousand words." 

Perhaps this is one reason we delight in the picture cartoon 
of Dennis the Menace. Little Dennis is every child, the offspring 
of all parents. We laugh at him. But secretly we are glad that 
his parents run into some of the same problems and surprises 
in child-raising which we do. 

When his parents were showing him the Grand Canyon, his 
mother remarked, "Simply tremendous! Isn't it, Dennis?" His 
father asked, "Isn't it breath-taking?" But little Dennis the 
Menace was unmoved by their awe at Nature's handiwork. He 
said, "Yeah ! It mustVe taken 'em a million years to dig THIS 
hole!" 

The truth of the Chinese proverb lives on "one picture is 
worth more than ten thousand words." We can now see the in- 
sight afresh through the photographic exhibition called The 
Family of Man. Nobody should miss this display which is going 
all over the world. The pictures were selected from over two 
million photographs. 
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As Edward Steichen explains, they literally came from "every 
corner of the earth." More than two million pictures were 
screened until the judges had selected 10,000. Finally the choice 
10,000 pictures were reduced to 503 photographs from 68 coun- 
tries. "The Family of Man has been created in a passionate 
spirit of devoted love and faith in man." 

The exhibition mirrors "the essential oneness of mankind 
throughout the world." Transcending all nations, classes, races, 
and walks of life, the photographs show us realistic samples of 
human marriage, birth, work, play, devotion, joy, tribulations, 
and death. The Family of Man ranges from babies to philoso- 
phers, from primitive people to the Councils of the United Na- 
tions. 

Carl Sandburg wrote the prologue to the printed booklet for 
the exhibition. At a birthday dinner in his honor, Sandburg 
claimed that photographs speak the most universal language and 
provide the most universal means of communication and under- 
standing today. He describes this "camera testament" as "a 
drama of the grand canyon of humanity, an epic woven of fun, 
mystery and holiness here is the Family of Man!" 

How like the Bible reads one stanza of Sandburg's prologue ! 
Listen to him : 

There is only one man in the world 

and his name is All Men. 

There is only one woman in the world 

and her name is All Women. 

There is only one child in the world 

and the child's name is All Children. 1 

This collection of photographs taken from the universal trials 
and experiences of mankind shows the oneness of the human 
family. Its universal splendor, joy, tragedy, and glory make our 
old biblical faith real and up to date. At the heart of the Chris- 
tian faith is the conviction that all people of the earth really 
belong to God. At the heart of the mission and message of the 

1 From the Prologue to The Family of Man, p. 3. Used by permission of The Museum 
of Modern Art. 
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church is the conviction that God gives every Christian a new 
world-wide sense of community and brotherhood. Every Chris* 
tian "is to offer 'spiritual sacrifices' a dedicated life. Every 
Christian is to proclaim God's 'wonderful deeds' and to bear 
witness in word and deed as Christ's ambassador in and to the 
world." 2 

Miss Dietrich continues: 

the New Israel differs from the Old: the new "race" is in no sense 
an ethical or geographical entity. It is a race born from above, a 
nation whose citizenship is in heaven. The church of God is a 
pilgrim People marching toward the Kingdom of which the 
Promised Land was a sign and symbol. . . . This means that the 
church is universal by the very nature of its calling. It is a brother- 
hood sealed with the blood of its Lord and Savior. There is a pri- 
ority of our belonging to God's People over all other allegiances 
based on family ties, class interests, or nationality. 3 

During the Revolutionary War, a child was born who was 
destined to become one of the greatest defenders of the liberty 
of all races in his devotion to serve the Family of Man. It was 
from a picture of man's inhumanity during his childhood that 
W. E. Channing got his impulse to crusade for all humanity, 
especially in the fight against human slavery. 

As a child he used to thrive in lonely walks on the beach. On 
one of these walks, he found a nest of four young birds in his 
father's fields. Hear his biographer describe the story which 
helped to change the course of social trends in America: 

. . . When he discovered them, they had no down and opened 
their little mouths as if they were hungry. He gave them some 
crumbs from his pocket and returned every day for weeks to feed 
them. One morning when they were almost ready to fly, he found 
their nest covered with blood and the birds cut into quarters. In a 
nearby tree the mother and father mourned their young. He cried 
like a baby, imagining that the parents thought him to be the 
author of their misery. This made him still more unhappy, and he 
wanted to tell them that he was not responsible. Unlike most boys, 
who waste little time sympathizing with the unfortunate, he was so 

2 de Dietrich, op. cU. y p. 167. 
*Ibid, p. 167. 
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impressed by the incident that he resolved then and there to fight 
inhumanity wherever he found it.* 

When this child became a man, he entered the ministry. For 
years he had studied himself, concluding, " The gospel is an ex- 
hibition of love, and its end is to transform men into love.' " 
His favorite text for his sermon test to gain a license to preach 
was Acts 3 : 6, "Silver and gold have I none, but such as I have 
I give thee." His simple conclusion rang true to the basic uni- 
versal needs of the Family of Man today, " 'Men generally need 
sympathy more than silver and gold. 3 " 5 

It is for such sympathy and understanding that all nations, 
races, classes, and groups of people throughout the world cry 
and aspire today. This is an age which some call the "mass mind 
and the mass man," when so many persons have lost their sense 
of identity. In their panic and desire to feel that they "belong" 
to all society, they desperately join lesser groups and try to live 
like the total group, believing that they must think, act, believe, 
vote, feel, buy, and bargain like the group to which they belong. 
They are critical of others, but not of themselves. The mass man, 
as some say, is "a creature without a face." This is one reason 
why I believe that the photographic exhibition of the Family 
of Man is a real contribution for modern life and world-wide 
decency and faith. It shows us real people with real faces who 
transcend all groups. We see individuals from all over the world 
as persons typical of the whole Family of Man, their experiences 
being universal and not monopolized by any one group or class. 

In some ways, the pictures of the Family of Man are poetic. 
They are certainly not critical of others. Nor are they super- 
critical and intolerant to any one group or race of people. They 
are creative, revealing what we have in common with the whole 
Family of Man. Kierkegaard once observed that the "poet re- 
sembles the critic like one pea in a pod resembles another pea 
in a pod . . . only there is no music on his lips or anguish in his 
heart." 



*Arthur W. Brown, Always Young for Liberty, p. 5. Copyright 1956 by Syracuse 
University Press. Used by permission. 
'Ibid, pp. 52-53. 
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John MacKay, of Princeton, suggests that there are two ap- 
proaches to truth and life, the way of the balcony and the way 
of the road. 

The way of the balcony is a detached, cold view which is typi- 
cal of the spectator removed from the scenes of life, especially 
the feelings, trials, joys, and sorrows of others. Those who see 
life from the balcony are moved by curiosity, seeking truth about 
the world, God, and man. But their interest is only about truth, 
in making a good case for their theories, not in finding a good 
cause for their lives and everybody else's. 

However, the way of the road seeks not so much to catch a 
vision of truth, but to make a decision about truth. This point 
of view hungers and thirsts for a higher road of life for all peo- 
ple. It is no wonder that the early Christians were called the 
followers of "the way" life to them was a road of decisions 
to be traveled and shared with all others. 6 

We often tend to use the balcony approach to life when we 
encounter problems of race. It is easy for us to rationalize and 
to justify segregation on the grounds that many individuals from 
minority groups in America do rise to great public success and 
recognition. This is because we are not willing to make decisions 
about the intolerable way of life that most of those in segregated 
groups, discriminated against because of the color of skin, are 
forced to live. We refuse to put ourselves in their places. We re- 
fuse to see the lack of advantages we ourselves would have for 
health, education, and citizenship if we were in their places. 

Benjamin E. Mays, in Seeking to Be Christian in Race Rela- 
tions, confronts us with the picture of such life about which 
often we refuse to make decisions as Christians: 

It is clear that segregation and discrimination hurt the pride of 
the person discriminated against; that they often retard his mental, 
moral, and physical development; and that they rob society of 
what the disadvantaged person or group might contribute to enrich 
the community. Segregation crushes manhood, creates fears in the 

Paraphrased from A Preface to Christian Theology, by John A. Maclcay, pp. 28-30. 
Copyright 1941, The Macmillan Company. Used by permission. 
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segregated, and makes him cowardly. It develops in the person 
segregated a feeling of inferiority to the extent that he never knows 
what his capabilities are. His mind is never free to develop un- 
restricted. The ceiling and not the sky becomes the limit of his 
striving. Segregation and discrimination make men slaves in their 
minds, and God did not make men to be slaves. He made them to 
be free and to walk the earth with dignity, not to cringe and kow- 
tow. 

Under a segregated system, a few men can and do rise above 
the system and are free and able, despite crippling circumstances. 
But the vast majority of segregated men can hardly overcome the 
handicaps that segregation and discrimination impose upon them. 
Segregation has made thousands of Negroes feel that they are 'no- 
bodies' and that they have no right to aspire to nobler things. A 
German, after traveling through America and seeing what segre- 
gation had done to the soul of the Negro, expressed the opinion 
that segregation and discrimination that have been inflicted upon 
the Negro in this country through the decades have been more 
damaging to the Negro than the death that Hitler inflicted was 
to the Jews. 7 

How do we feel about this picture of what our segregation 
through churches and other public movements is doing to our 
fellow man? Would we want this picture of our balcony views 
of life included in the photographs of the Family of Man? Is it 
not time for us all to repent for the distorted pictures of man- 
kind which we are making through our unjust and inhuman 
traditions, myths and legends which show little sympathy and 
unselfish love for those whose lot in life has not been as fortunate 
as ours? 

It would be better for us and the whole Family of Man if we 
could make a Christian decision about God's truth: 

The earth is the LORD'S and the fulness thereof, 
the world and they that dwell therein. 

God calls the Church through Jesus Christ to help nurture 
new creatures in his kingdom of universal fellowship and one- 
ness. These are to be known to the world as the People of God. 

7 Mays. Benjamin E., Seeking to Be Christian in Race Relations, pp. 34-35. Copy- 
right 1957, Friendship Press. Used by permission. 
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They are known by their decisions to face and share truth on 
a higher and nobler road of Christlike love and life that is for- 
ever. 

Full well do we now need the counsel of the Apostle Paul: 
"And let us not grow weary in well-doing, for in due season we 
shall reap, if we do not lose heart. So then, as we have oppor- 
tunity, let us do good to all men, and especially to those who 
are of the household of faith." 
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"SET-DOWN STRIKES 
AND LOCAL MINISTERS" 



Never damp the fire of the Spirit, and never despise 
what is spoken in the Name of the Lord. By all means 
use your judgment, and hold on to whatever is really 
good. Steer clear of evil in any form. 

May the God of peace make you holy through and 
through. May you be kept in soul and mind and body 
in spotless integrity until the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. He Who calls you is utterly faithful and He 
will finish what He has set out to do* 

1 Thessalonians 5 : 19-24 

"When you deal with God, you risk losing everything" This 
was the fear of a French diplomat who did not want Joan of 
Arc to talk with King Charles of France. These tragic words 
were those of La Tremouille in the play, The Lark, by Jean 
Anouilh. 

Many of you have seen this drama. You will also recall the 
words of the English military leader, Warwick, after Joan of 
Arc was burned to death as an alleged heretic and witch for 
her visions of God and influence upon King Charles and the 
people and army of France for the endless cause of human free- 
dom and faith. Warwick said. 

Yes, it was a grave mistake. We made a lark into a giant bird 
who will travel the skies of the world long after our names are for- 
gotten, or confused, or cursed down. 



a Phillips, Letters to Young Churches. 
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A young priest, with more realistic and Christlike faith than the 
older leaders of the hierarchy of the church, agreed. "That is 
right," he said. "The true story of Joan is not the hideous agony 
of a girl tied to a burning stake. She will stand forever for the 
glory that can be. Praise God." 2 

As the church today, its leaders and members, respond to the 
amazing faith and Christian spirit of the college students of all 
colors involved in sit-down strikes at lunch counters and other 
protests to racial discrimination which are sure to come, what 
will the clergy and Christian laymen say? Will they agree with 
the French diplomat? "When you deal with God, you risk los- 
ing everything." 

La Tremouille went on to say that if God "really sent this 
girl then He has decided to concern Himself with us. In that 
case, we are in even worse trouble than we thought. People 
who govern states should not attract God's attention. They 
should make themselves very small and pray that they will go 
unnoticed." 3 

This same strategy is now being widely advised, especially for 
ministers and other leaders of local churches in regard to grow- 
ing racial tensions and controversies. In effect, we are told, 
"Ministers of the gospel should be diplomats and compromisers. 
They must not attract God's attention. They should make them- 
selves very small and pray that they will go unnoticed." 

My friends, all ministers of greater Raleigh have recently 
faced this alternative, and most of us have decided against it. 
Recently, fifty-nine of us made our public stand as ministers, 
regardless of what our own congregations and community may 
feel, say, or do about it. We have confessed our faith in God 
and his word for us, for all churches, and for the public. We 
urge everybody else to face up to the sit-down strikes and all 
other growing racial tensions which are spreading throughout 
this region and our beloved country. We believe that God has 
decided to concern himself with us and all humanity today. 

2 Anouilh, Jean, The Lark, adapted by William Hellman, pp. 142-143. Copyright 1955, 
Random House, Inc. Used by permission. 
'Ibid, p. 63. 
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As you know, our public statement of March 2, 1960, has 
been released through the press, TV stations, and radio stations, 
and in every other way possible. All of the fifty-nine ministers 
who signed this statement took part in its final wording. It was 
the result of many sessions, long conferences, and prayerful 
confession of our common Christian faith together as ministers. 
In no way do we claim to be speaking for our own local con- 
gregations or official lay leaders. We speak only for ourselves 
as ministers of the gospel. We do not ask that our church mem- 
bers or the public agree with us. But we urge all churchmen and 
the public to consider the document and their own faith and 
duty, both as churchmen and as citizens of our Republic. 

We know that we do not have all the answers or know all the 
solutions to our growing racial troubles. But we feel that all the 
problems must be faced frankly, honestly, and humbly by all 
people. We feel deeply that, apart from the concern and will 
of Almighty God and the message of the Bible, there is no hope 
for mankind to solve the problems justly, mercifully, and humbly 
before God. 

Frankly, I want my congregation to know how much involved 
its own pastor was in writing the document. I was active on the 
original committee of three to draft the statement and I was 
among the group of thirty-some who revised that first draft, 
as well as the fifteen who put the document into final form. 
I do not want any of my members to assume that this document 
does not represent fully and unreservedly my own personal con- 
victions. This is where I stand and what I believe. That goes 
also for the other fifty-eight ministers of greater Raleigh. This 
is our public confession of faith. Whatever else can be said of 
this document, it is aboveboard, straight from the heart, and 
to the point. There is no double talk or vagueness. There is no 
bigotry. We simply urge all others, with Paul, to "use your judg- 
ment" as you see the problems. 

Harold Cooke Phillips describes our role as ministers when he 
predicts that "there will be times when, if we are loyal to the 
truth, we will say what may disturb or upset our people and 
perhaps get us into trouble." To underscore his point, he quotes 
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Ernest Fremont Tittle's words, " The fellow who trims the truth 
makes a hit, while the one who tells the truth gets hit.' " 4 

In any case, I believe deeply in what we have done and said. 
I believe it is urgent that all ministers, who are free and willing 
to do so voluntarily, should share such statements jointly with 
ministers of other races, denominations, and convictions. This 
document represents our common Christian faith as ministers. 
It is neither as extreme nor as mild as it might have been had 
statements been made by smaller groups or by individuals with- 
out benefiting from our type of sharing through common chan- 
nels of communications, fellowship, and concern in efforts to 
transcend all racial and denominational barriers. 

Let me share the full text of this open "Public Statement." 
It is divided into five sections. The final one is our Conclusion. 
The statement reads, as follows: 

I 

In view of the continuing racial tensions and crises in our region, 
we as ministers cannot be silent about our convictions. This un- 
healthy situation must be faced constructively and with a positive 
program of understanding and just action. 

The issue of discriminatory service at lunch counters is only a 
symbol of the many problems which need to be faced openly and 
frankly. These problems deal with the rights, duties, and dignity of 
all free people in our republic. They are moral and spiritual as 
well as political and social issues. As Christian men, therefore, we 
must bear witness to the truth as we see it. 

II 

We speak in a spirit of deep humility. We speak in penitence for 
our own failures. We make no claim to possess infallible solutions to 
these problems for which we all share the responsibility. We confess 
that the problems of discrimination within our own churches have 
not been solved. While respecting the right of individual opinion, 
we nevertheless believe that all such varying opinions must be sub- 
jected to examination in the light of the Word of God as revealed 
in Christ and witnessed to through Holy Scripture. 



'Phillips, op. cit. t p. 174. 
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For us, this matter is not primarily one of social custom but one 
of allegiance to God's Word through Jesus Christ and his church. 
It is not primarily a matter for legal consideration and technicality 
but for Christian faith, decision, and action. We believe that we 
must without delay face these issues openly and voluntarily in order 
to decrease prejudice, hatred, and suffering. We are convinced that 
our problems must be faced and solved in the spirit and atmos- 
phere of Christlike love, understanding, and tolerant planning be- 
fore other crises arise. 

Ill 

We are convinced that the problems of discrimination cannot be 
solved apart from Christian principles. We affirm that the fol- 
lowing relevant teachings from the Bible are basic to the solution 
of both our church and our community problems. 

1. That God created all men in his own image with equal 
dignity, giving no superiority to any one race or group of people 
by nature or worth, but ordaining that they should dwell together 
as brothers, with justice, decency, and humility in all human re- 
lationships. 

2. That God offers all men equally all classes, races, and 
nations the same Lord and Savior and the same promise of re- 
demption. 

3. That God especially calls all people who accept Jesus Christ 
as Lord and Savior to transcend all human barriers and to live as 
new creatures in love, obedience, and service, for his glory. 

IV 

Therefore, in the light of these basic principles, we invite all 
Christians and the community at large to join with us in the fol- 
lowing. 

1. That we support leaders of Raleigh's civic, business, govern- 
mental, and religious life in opening and using every possible 
channel of communication for discussion and understanding of the 
problems and needs of all races and citizens. 

2. That we encourage individuals and the public to refuse to 
participate in physical or verbal violence and name-calling. 

3. That we commend students and all other persons who use 
orderly and nonviolent means in a forgiving spirit to express their 
views on the practices of discrimination. 
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4. That we uphold freedom of speech for all persons, and urge 
that all of us learn to disagree agreeably over differences for con- 
science's sake while we search for a solution to our mutual prob- 
lems. 

5. That we urge prompt steps be taken which give opportunity 
and service to persons as persons in all community relationships 
such as worship, education, business and employment regardless of 
race, creed, or color. 



CONCLUSION 

We call upon the community of Raleigh to be fair-minded to 
make the name of Raleigh appreciated for its good human relations 
and friendliness. 

We feel that Christ would refuse no man food if he were hungry; 
no child education if he wanted to learn; and no person fellowship 
if he sought to worship. We believe that Jesus would open the door 
to every man who knocked. 

Therefore, we call upon every person to seek divine strength 
and guidance in leading our churches and community to obey God 
rather than man. 

This statement speaks for itself. It speaks for all of us fifty- 
nine ministers of greater Raleigh. All I can ask of you is to 
share with me the convictions and advice of the Apostle Paul. 
That is to say, however you respond, use your own Christian 
judgment and respond with a Christlike conscience. He has a 
point for all of us, "Never damp the fire of the Spirit, and never 
despise what is spoke in the Name of the Lord. By all means use 
your judgment, and hold on to whatever is really good. Steer 
clear of evil in any form." 

However, I want to suggest to you the burning conviction and 
faith of James M. Lawson, Jr. He was dismissed as a seminary 
student from Vanderbilt University for his participation in the 
sit-down lunch counter strikes in Nashville, Tennessee. Many of 
you know his humble, dedicated, and tolerant spirit. Most of 
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our local young people heard him speak in Raleigh long before 
he reached the headlines when he was made a scapegoat of the 
conscience of some press and business circles of Nashville and 
Vanderbilt University. After he was refused the opportunity to 
complete his seminary studies at Vanderbilt, the dean and nine 
other faculty members of the School of Religion resigned. 

Mr. Lawson writes, "The choice of the nonviolent method, 
'the sit-in/ symbolizes both judgment and promise. It is a judg- 
ment upon middle-class conventional efforts to deal with radical 
social evil. It is specifically a judgment upon contemporary civil 
rights attempts. As one high school student from Chattanooga 
exclaimed, 'We started because we were tired of waiting for 
adults to act.' 

"The 'sit-in' is likewise a sign of promise: God's promise that 
if radically Christian methods are adopted the rate of change 
can be vastly increased. 3 ' 5 

I suggest that you compare the spirit, insight, and triumphant 
faith of young Mr. Lawson with those described in the Book of 
Jude in the New Testament . . . who 

are a menace to the good-fellowship of your feasts, for they eat in 
your company without a qualm yet they care for no one but them- 
selves. They are like clouds driven up by the wind, but they bring 
no rain. They are like trees with the leaves of autumn but without 
a single fruit they are doubly dead for they have no roots either. 
They are like raging waves of the sea producing only the spume of 
their own shameful deeds. They are like stars which follow no 
orbit, and their proper place is the everlasting blackness of the 
regions beyond light. . . . 

These are the men who complain and curse their fate while 
trying all the time to mould life according to their own desires. . . . 

. . . These are the men who split communities, for they are led 
by human emotions and never by the Spirit of God." 6 

Finally, my friends, with Paul I urge you, "Never damp the 
fire of the Spirit, and never despise what is spoken in the Name 
of the Lord. . . . Steer clear of evil in any form." 7 

5 From Motive, May, 1960, p. 18. Used by permission. 
'Phillips, Letters to Young Churches, pp. 229-320. 
''Ibid., 138. 
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And with him, I also add this wish: "May the God of peace 
make you holy through and through. May you be kept in soul 
and mind and body in spotless integrity until the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. He Who calls you is utterly faithful and He 
will finish what He has set out to do." 8 



*ibid. 
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